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An Overland Journey in Japan. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


(Concluded.) 


The scenery of the second day’s jour- 
ney was very wild and picturesque, our 
road winding in and out among mount- 
ains sloping down to rice terraces, with 
here and there perfect little gems of lakes 
and reservoirs. At the base of some 

eaks were mud walls, to protect the 
cultivated fields from the deer, wild boars, 
and other game abounding on the mount- 
ains. Occasionally we noted temple- 
erowned heights, with steep, circuitous 
paths leading up to them. Again we 
crossed long stone bridges, spanning 
broad, pebbly river-beds, with, at this 
time, a little, sparkling thread of water 
rippling along. Sometimes, after a 
heavy rainfall, or in early spring, this 
expanse of stony waste land becomes a 
broad, turbid, tumultuous torrent. On 
the way, the half-naked carrier of the 
overland mail, his letters done up in two 
ackages covered with a cotton network, 
tied to either end of a bamboo pole car- 
ried across the shoulder, ran rapidly past 
us, for ‘the king’s business demands 
haste.” Their appearance is a perfect 
contrast to that of the neatly uniformed 
postmen of the cities. 

As we drew nearer to Okayama, vil- 
Jages increased in size and number. We 
observed numbers of little girls, in gay 
clothing, playing with large and beauti- 
fully dressed dolls. Flags and large 
lanterns were displayed at house-fronts, 
and everything wore a holiday appear- 
ance. Upon inquiry, we were informed 
that this was the Hina Matsuri, or 
‘Feast of Dolls.” The third day of 
the third month, old-time reckoning, is 
the day of days for little girls. Just 
before this time a great dieplay of dolls 
is made in the toy stores. If a daugh- 
ter be born to a house previous to this 
day she is presented, upon this occasion, 
with one or more dolls, dressed according 
to the circumstances of the family. Dur- 
ing this festival all the dolls that have 
been accumulating in a family are 
brought forth from boxes, where they 
have been carefully packed and protect- 
ed from the ravages of the moths, as the 
little girl expects to keep them all her 
life, taking them to her new home when 
married, as a foundation for a new col- 
lection. They are placed on shelves and 
tables, or are played with both by wom- 
en and children. It is not unusual to 
see women carrying large dolls on their 
backs, as they would young children. 
Sometimes the dolls are dressed to repre- 
sent the Mikado and Empress and court 
ladies, and offerings of sake and sweet- 
meats are made to them. After several 
days of feasting, frolic and playing with 
the treasured dolls they are again put 
away until the next anniversary. 


Okayama is a castle town, and is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to a student of 
Japanese history. Here the past and 
present meet. On an eminence com- 
manding an extended view of mountains 
and a bay of the Inland Sea, stands the 
the castle. Although built of wood, it 
is, with its massive beams, galleries and 
towers, an imposing structure, and bids 
fair to resist the ‘tooth of time” for cen- 
turies to come, as it has done in the past. 
Just now there is being held iu this old- 
time building, like vines overgrowing 
rusty cannon on old battle-fields, an ex- 
hibition consisting of specimens of pen- 
manehip, free-hand drawing, various 
kinds of needlework, and modelings in 
clay—the work of children in the Gov- 
ernment public chools. They were very 
creditable, indeed. 

The conservative Japanese boast of the 
good old times when this and similar 
castle grounds were occupid by daimio 
and their thousande of retainers, whose 
sole occupation consisted in practicing 
archery and others arts of war, and in 
attending their prince when he went, in 
great state, to Yedo, the capital of the 
Shogunate. Now the various princes 
form the nobility at Tokio, and the two- 
sworded samurai (men-at-arms) are dis- 
persed among the people, supporting 
themselves as best they can, by following 
the peaceful occupations of merchants, 
farmers and mechanics, some of them 
even drawing jinrikisha. Our cook 
formerly wore the hakama and carried 
two swords, but is as patient and indus- 
trious as if his old trade had not been 
that of war and receiving support. The 
revolution in Japan was one in fact, as 
well as in name; the feudal days exist 
only in history, and in these glad new 
times the children of all classes may re- 
ceive free instruction, and ‘‘the poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” 


The daimio’s pleasure grounds connect- 
ed with the castle are extensive, and 
kept in perfect order. Miniature hills, 
winding paths, sweeps of lawn, and 
clusters of fruit trees in blossom, make 
it ‘‘a thing of beauty.” 

On an adjoining island, not very far 
from Okayama, lives and labors a young 
pastor who is from one of the higher 
classes of the old regime, his father 
having been one of the advisers to the 
shogun, It has been our good forture, 
recently, to make his acquaintance. Like 
Mr. Neesima of Kioto, and many others 
we are meeting, he had a romantic his- 
tory of aspirations for Western learning, 
a blind groping after spiritual light, until : 


Christianity shed its beams upon his 
dark path; of persecution endured from 
family and friends, his mother threaten- 
ing to commit hari kiri in his presence, 
unless he gave up his new-found religion. 
To remove bim from missionary influ- 
ence, he was sent to school at Tokio; 
but, escaping from there, he became a 
pupil of the Dothish, the Christian 
school of Kioto. He has steadily ad- 
hered to his faith, attained high rank as 
a scholar, and is a most successful pas- 
tor. He has had the joy of baptizing 
his mother and other members of bis 
family. Oh, if Japan only knew that 
her future strength does not depend upon 
a great army and navy, nor even upon 
the greatly increased trade she so much 
desires, but upon her educated Christian 
young men, she would not interfere with 
their development as she now purposes 
to do by the new conscription law! May 
the ‘‘Light of the World”’ shine upon the 
spiritual blindness of those in high places! 
ADELAIDE 


— 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan—V. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 


The work in Kobe was carried on in 
much the same way as in Osaka, and 
has been, at least, equally successful. 
It is the port at which all our mission- 
aries land, and many whose main work 
has been elsewhere spent their first 
years in Japan here. Dr. Greene went 
from Kobe to his work on the translation 
of the New Testament in Yokohama. 
After two or three years spent here, Dr. 
Davis went to Kyoto, to assist in found- 
ing the training-school. Here Dr. Berry 
began the first medical work of the mis- 
sion, a branch of work which greatly as- 
sisted in opening the doors in those early 
days. Later, he did the same kind of 
work in the Okayama province; and Drs. 
Adams and Taylor have both worked 
very successfully in the same way in 
Ozaka. I must pause here long enough 
to mention Dr. Taylor’s great achieve- 
ment in discovering the cause of kakke, 
a disease which has been supposed to be 
peculiar to Japan, and which has long 
been a puzzle to redical practitioners in 
Japan, both native and foreign. By a 
series of very careful experiments in con- 
nection with microscopic study, in which 
he is an expert, Dr. Taylor has shown 
that the disease originates from a pecul- 
iar vegetable organism, microscopic in 
size. 

As already mentioned, the Kobe 
church, when organized in 1874, had 
eleven members In looking back to 
those early days, it is interesting to see 
how the characteristics of the Japanese 
Christians, with which the last dozen 
years have made us familiar, were not 
wanting then. One of these was their 
desire to be self-supporting; but, as I 
hope to devote a special section to thia 
subject, | pass it now. Another was 
their great activity. One missionary 
writes: ‘‘Ofthe nine men, eight wish 
to preach the gospel. They begin now 
as they have opportunity, but they de- 
sire to be trained for the work.” An- 
other says: ‘‘Nearly every male member 
is doing something to propagate Chris- 
tianity. Nor are the women behind in 
devotion to the cause.” Such a spirit 
is, in itself, a grand prophecy of success. 
There are now in Kobe two strong 
churches, with commodious church build- 
ings, which cost, the one about $1,500, 
the other over $2,000. Both were built 
without aid from the Board. They 
have ordained pastors, and are not only 
self-supporting themselves, but are doing 
much for outside evangelistic work. 
The churches in Hiogo, Akashi and 
Nishino-Miya are a part of the Kobe sta- 
tion. So, also, the Sanda church and 
thie work on the Island of Shikoku; but 
I propose to devote separate sections to 
these. So far as male missionaries are 
concerned, the supervision of this work 
has, for a number of years, been in Mr. 
Atkinson’s capable hands; but no ac- 
count of it would be complete which did 
not include a reference to the work of 
Misses Talcott, Dudley and Barrows, 
our first single lady missionaries. With 
a zeal and a tact beyond all praise, they, 
and the noble sisters who have since fol- 
lowed them, have worked for rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, male and 
female, in a way that has been blessed, 
to the salvation of many a soul and the 
Christianization of many a home. This 
work will be illustrated in the next sec- 
tion. As an evidence of the affection 
with which they are regarded, I will 
quote the words of a Christian Japanese 
lady concerning a missionary temporarily 
absent in America. ‘‘The women of 
Ozaka,’’ she said, ‘‘are waiting for 
Miss ——, as the Jews of old looked 
and longed for the Messiah.”’ 


Died. 

Norton.—At Stillman Valley, Ill., on June 
22, 1886, Gould G. Norton, aged 86 years. 
Mr. Norton was the father of our la- 

mented Prof. H. B. Norton, and his 

death occurred on the same date just one 
year from that of hisson. He leaves be- 
hind the fragrant memory of a noble 

Christian life, and of one beloved and 

honored by all who knew him. 


Christianity is a gospel of equality, 
‘not of condescension. 


Letter from Belgium. 


ANTWERP, BELGIvuM, 
June 12,1886. 

Dear Paciric: Rouen in her Notre 
Dame cathedral boasts the largest, if not 
the finest, church edifice in Normandy, 
and, in St. Ouen, the most chastely 
beautiful Gothic structure in Normandy 
or France, if not in all Europe; but io 
the Antwerp Noire Dame cathedral we 
find the glory of the Netherlands, and a 
church combining the grandeur and fin- 
ished beauty of these structures and a 
wealth of adornment vastly superior to 
either: It is impossible to give in words 
any adequate idea of the impression pro- 
duced by the vast exterior upon the mind 
of man. Hemmed in even more closely 
with architectural eyesores than St. 
Paul’s of London, the first impression 
was much the same upon our mind as 
that produced by the first sight of the 
dome of St. Paul’s; but as we stood and 
gazed upon it, it grew upon us, not in 
any particular feature, but in the entire- 
ty of its symmetrical majesty. Ascend- 
ing the lofty tower, and we gain some 
conception of its real height, as, from the 
second gallery, 623 steps from the ground, 
we look upon the great city, with its 
miles of shipping, and vast fortifications 
lying at our very feet. Ona clear day 
Brussels, 30 miles away, and the towers 
of Bergenop-Zoom, Breda and Ghent, 
and other adjacent towns, may be plainly 
seen. The nave, 384 feet in length by 
171 in width, presents a most impressive 
perspective, flanked as it is by beautiful 
triple aislee. The transept is 232 feet 
in width by 171 inlength, with a beauti- 
ful Gothic portal at each extremity; 
height 130 feet; erection was begun in 
1352, and not completed till 1474. In 
1566 it suffered serious damage at the 
hands of Puritanical fanatics, and again 
in 1794 the wrath of French republicans 
was visited upon it. The portal to the 
nave presente some fine fan tracery and 
a very rich old window. Workmen are 
engaged upon the west exterior of the 
nave, repairing the ravages of time. 
The tower is 402 feet in height, and no 
words can do justice to its elaborate 
beauty and exquisite proportions. It is 
built in open Gothic style, and so delicate 
are its arches that it looks as though it 
must fall from its own weight. In it are 
99 bells, from the size of an ordinary din- 
ner-bell to one of 8 tons, cast in 1507, 
to which on the occasion of its consecra- 
tion Charles V is said to have stood god- 
father. Speaking of this tower, ‘‘Na- 
poleon is said to have compared it toa 
piece of Mechlin lace.” Never shall we 
forget the delightful surprise while above 
the belfry, and gazing in charmed won- 
der out upon the Schelde, to suddenly 
find ourself awakened from reverie by 
the matchless music of the chimes, run- 
ning up and down the scale and clanging at 
intervals those exquisitely mellow chords 
that belong alone to old bells. It seemed 
to us that our proximity to the clouds had 
enlisted the service of the heavenly 
choirs. Now they change to a snatch of 
some master symphony, airy and sweet 
as the tones of a harp; then, running 
again the ascending and descending 
gamut, swell into majestic crescendos, 
then sinking to softest pianissimos, leave 
us for a moment in rapturous expectancy, 
to be broken by a finale of grandly cum-: 
ulative cords. The music of those Ant-. 
werp chimes must ever remain one of the 
ineffable and ineffaceable memories of our 
delightful Continental pilgrimage. All 
the morning, worshipers had been com- 
ing and going, and up to the hour of noon 
might be seen bowing before the great 
altar, or at the shrines of the lesser chap- 
els in nave or transept; but at noon the 
stranger worship began before the un- 
covered master-piece of the immortal 
Rubens, the ‘‘Descent from the Cross,”’ 
which, with the other treasures or art, is 
displayed for a fee of one franc. Across the 
nave, to the north, is Rubens’ other great 
picture, ‘*The Elevation of the Cross,” a 
work in many respects scarcely inferior to 
its far-famed companion. The ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross” was painted in 1612, yet 
notwithstanding its great age seems to 
have gained rather than lost in the mel- 
lowness and perfection of its coloring, 
and time has failed to rob it of a single 
feature of its exquisite workmanship and 
design. This picture, with its companion, 
was in Paris from 1794 to 1814, when it 
was again restored to its present place on 
the east wall of the south transept. 

As we sat before it Calvary, with all 
its painful memories and its awful inter- 
est to humanity,. seemed reproduced in 
the agonized face and the blood stained 
hands and feet of the mangled Jesus. 
How many times before, from pulpit and 
the written Word, in the voice of con- 
science and the hush of midnight medi- 
tation, had the form of the crucified Lord 
been brought before us; but never before 
as he appears to us to-day on the canvas 
of the heaven-inspired limner priest! 

We could scarcely resist the impulse to 
fly towards the stricken Lord, while our 
soul cried, ‘‘Jesue! Raboni!” and, as if 
sung by some unseen choir, came the 
words, never understood before—‘‘I gave 
my life for thee; what hast thou given 
for me!” In the presence of that bleed- 
ing form, how small seemed life’s great- 
est sacrifice! Soul, what hast thou giv- 
en? and, in presence of such an offer- 
ing, what canst thou give? 

Rubens was royal in the selection of : 


| his themes as he was matchless in their 
presentation, and his sermons in these 
pictures are the voice of immortality. 
The high altarpiece, representing the as- 
sumption, is a beautiful work by the 
same master-hand, and no one visiting 
the Antwerp musee should fail to study 
Rubens’ ‘*Doubting Thomas.” The san- 
ey Peter is made to express absolute 
aith and childlike wonder that Thom- 
as can, for a moment, doubt; while, be- 
hind the strong and questioning face of 
Thomas, ie something telling us that, 
when once his analytical mind is satis- 
fied, he will stand by his conclusions to 
the death. How pleasant it would be 
to linger indefinitely amid these scenes 
of past ages, as brought down to us 
throngh the genius of the great painter; 
but we are reminded of the flight of 
time, and, a tiempo, must say farewell. 
H. 0. Frenca, M. D. 
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Washington Letter. 


WasHINGTON, June 28, 1886. 

The scheme for a permanent exposition 
in Washington seems to be making prog- 
rss and taking ehape. One of the in- 
teresting things which came up at the 
last weekly meeting held in its behalf was 
the statement that the project of celebrat- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the discoy- 
ery of America by Columbus had been 
discussed in Spain for the last two years, 
and that she proposed to send a duplicate 
of the original fleet which brought the 
adventurous mariners to these shores. 
President Cleveland promised to give his 
influence to the enterprise by calling the 
attention of Congress to the matter in his 
next annual address. The plan is being 
forwarded by private contributions, and it 
is thought that Congress will appropriate 
the needed money as soon as it is proven 
that there is a public demand for it, since 
members in both Houses have spoken 
favorably of the scheme. The Governors 
of States and Territories have been made 
ex officio members of the committee hay- 
ing charge of the proposed enterprise, 
and they will all be invited to a confer- 
ence in this city about the time of the re- 
assembling of Congress. 

When the history of the present Ad- 
ministration is written, President Oleve- 
nd will be called the champion vetoer 
f the nineteenth century, or’ 
similar. All week long Congress has 
been hearing from different ones of those 
hundreds of private-pension bills which 
were passed with such reckless confusion 
several weeks ago. And yet the Presi- 
dent can veto a bill much easier than 
Congress can pass it. He has madea re- 
cord of seventy-six vetoes since his in- 
auguration, and indeed on one day of the 
last week he was so much occupied in 
examining pension bills that he denied 
| himself to all callers, and even postponed 
the regular Cabinet meeting. It would 
seem that he is not averse to the exercise 
of his veto power either, for he allows a 
little grim humor to crop out now and then 
in his veto messages. For instance, in 
notifying Congress of his disapproval of a 
bill to pension a man who claims that he 
was injured by being thrown forward on 
the horn of his saddle, he said: ‘*The 
number of such instances is so large as 
to indicate that those saddles were very 
dangerous contrivances.” Up to Mr. 
Cleveland’s time there had been 109 veto 
messages sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dents. Washington sent two, Monroe 
and Lincoln one each, Buchanan and 
Arthur four each, Tyler and Pierce nine 
each, Madison six, Jackson twelve, Polk 
three, Johnson seventeen, Grant twenty- 
nine, Hayes twelve. No bills were ve- 
toed by either of the Adamses, or Jeffer- 
son or Van Buren, or Harrison or Fill- 
more or Garfield, and the only pension 
bill ever vetoed until now was done by 
General Grant. Besides this wholesale 
slaughter of pension schemes during the 
week, the President has indulged in sev- 
eral honeymoon: dinners tendered by 
members of his Cabinet. He also went 
on a yachting trip down Chesapeake bay, 
thus leaving the United States, which 
offense the Constitution disallows an Ex- 
cutive during his official term. On his 
return he found that 141 more pension 
bills had been sent from the Capitol for 
his orveto. Besides these, 
miscellaneous bills are on his des 
awaiting his action, and if he has deter- 
mined, as is stated, to carefully examine 
every item of every bill before signing it, 
his hands are full for the present week. 

No President has ever undertaken to do 
so much before, and I doubt if any Pres- 
ident, in justice to himself, can undertake 
to do it now. Mr. Cleveland cannot mean 
literally that he will not sign a single bill 
without reading it. He is opposed, how- 
ever, to hastening the day of the ad- 
jouroment of Congrese, and has repeat- 
edly warned those members who call upon 
him that he cannot be hurried with the 
examination of measures, and that he 
must devote time to those bills which re- 
quire it. 

Much interest is felt in the President's 
disposal of »the Fitz-John Porter bill, 
which is at last through both Houses of 
Congress again. General Logan was as 
earnest in his fight against the measure 
on Thursday, while making a three 
hours’ speech, as he was when he talked 


years ago. General Porter’s friends ex 
press great confidence that the President 


will sign the bill, and a good many of his 


fur three days on the subject as many 


opponents are so tired of a twenty-five 
years’ siege against him that they, too, 
hope that Mr. Cleveland will restore him 
to the army, and place him on the retired 
list by his approval. 
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Reception to the Missionaries by the 
Market-Street Mission. 


Thursday evening last was the ideal 
Oakland evening—warm and lovely; 
just the evening for the reception which 
was given by the ladies of the Market- 
street mission. 

It may not be generally known that 
there are now in San Francisco and Oak- 
land missionaries from Japan, Micronesia, 
Spain and China; and it was to meet 
these ladies and gentlemen that the re- 
ception was given. 

The room was in holiday attire. In 
front of the pulpit were bright flowers, 
and back of it was the text—‘‘Let them 
give glory unto the Lord, and declare his 
praise unto the islands.” 


MICRONESIA—1852-1886. 


There were five missionaries present 
who are soon to sail for Micronesia— 
Dr. and Mrs. Pease, Miss Heminway, 
Miss Smith and Miss Douglass. The 
young ladies are going for the first time 
to the fore-front of the battle. There 
were also present Captain and Mrs. Bray 
and their daughter, and four veteran 
Micronesian soldiers—Dr. and Mrs. 
Sturges, and Captain and Mrs. Swain. 
So, the far-off islands were well repre- 
sented. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Merriam and by the singing of ‘‘A 


Brighter Day”; then reading of Script. 


Holbrook. A little girl very sweetly 
sang “‘ Here am I, send me,” fol- 
lowed by a recitation by one of 
the Sabbath-school children. Then the 
missionaries were called upon. First 
came Dr. Sturges. He said he well re- 
membered the year 1852. It was the 
year that Captain Swain first called upon 
them in Micronesia, and it was the year 
iu which they attended a reception given” 
them by King George. At this time 
they presented to him their plan of in- 
troducing teachers on the islands. The 
King did not object, but questioned 
whether they were the right kind of 
teachers; but, finding they had wives, 
said they were all right, and could teach 
the people. Dr. Sturges called upon Cap- 
tain Swain, introducing him as the ‘‘Col- 
umbus of the Islands’”—the first man to 
visit Micronesia. Captain Swain refused 
to let us hear from him, but he stood so 
we all could see him, and it was a pleas- 
ure to see his beaming face. Mrs. 
Swain, the first white woman at the 
islands, being called upon, gave a little 
incident of attending church services in 
1852. The services were held in a 
bowling alley. There were about two 
two hundred and fifty natives present, 
sitting on their mats and looking at Mr. 
Gulick—who was preaching—as much as 
to say, ‘‘What manner of man is this?” 

Captain Bray, ‘“‘the Commodore of the 
flag ship of the American Board,” as 
Dr.. Sturges entitled him, was then call- 
ed out. He was glad to be present; 
said the Market-street chapel would 
always be closely associated with the 
name of Micronesia. It holds a place 
that no other church does in the thoughts 
of the missionaries of those islands. He 
said he could still hear the bell ringing 
in Micronesia which had been sent by 
the children of their Sabbath-school. 
He told several amusing stories about 
the natives naming their children after 
white people that they had seen and 
liked, and suggested that if any of us 
wanted a native child named after him, 
just to gend on his name, and they would 
select the one they liked the best—either 
“Mr. S——” or **Mr. B——.” 


Dr. Peace spoke next. He said he 
would not soon forget the reception this 
church gave them a year ago, when they 
came from the islands ; and he could as- 
sure them that since he had been East 
he had found no audience that he had 
more enjoyed than this. They are car- 

ing back the New Testament complete; 
alee a hymn and tune book—our old 
tunes set to native songs. He said: 
‘‘We are ina hurry to get back to our 
work. Don’t waste any pity on us, for 
we don’t need it. The Lord never sends 
any one as a missionary but that he makes 
up to bim more than he gives up; and in 
eternity he will prize it more than if he 
had been ruler of a kingdom.” 


Mrs. Pease said she promised the 
children of this church a year ago that if 
she ever returned this way she would 
tell them a story, and, as she always 
liked to keep her promises, she would tell 
it now. So she told them about the tra-. 


dition that the natives had as to their 
origin. 

Mr. Merriam then called upon, Mr. 
Gulick of Spain to tell ‘‘why mission- 
aries always look happy.’’ He said he 
knew of no better answer than that they 
were happy. Any disciple will be bap- 
py when doing his Father's will. e 
spoke of the Cousins’ Missionary Society 
of the Sandwich Ielands—a society still 
in existence, formed of missionaries’ 
children. He said we were in the habit 
of considering Spain a Christian coun- 
try; but in idolatry it was equal to either 
China or Japan. If we should go to 
Spain to-night we would find two cathe- 
drals with hundreds of people praying 
to the image of the Virgin Mary, which 
they say came down from heaven in the 
year 40 A. J). He spoke of the perse- 
cutions that, were sustained by those pro- 
fessing Christianity; cited as an instance 
the following: A child was born to Chris- 
tian parents, formerly Catholics, and the 
priest came with a policeman and de- 
manded the child; wanted to take it to 
the Catholic church and baptize it. Both 
parents refused; but they tore the child 
from them, took it and baptized it, and, 
as a result, the child took éold and died. 

Mr. Scudder, who is preparing for In- 
dia as a medical missionary, told a very 
good story, in closing these delightful ex- 
ercises. He said his grandfather saw in 
the Crystal Pacace some automatic ma- 
chinery; there was a wood-sawyer that 
wouldn’t saw, a blacksmith that wouldn’t 
work, and a clock that wouldn’t tick. 
None of these would strike a stroke; 
but dropping a penny into the opening 
made for it started the whole machinery. 
How can we give the missionaries our 
support better than by holding up their 
hands ? 

«Onward, Christian Soldier!’ was then 
sung, and the first part of the meeting 
was over, to be succeeded by the social 
one, in which we all had a part; and you 
may be assured we all did full justice to 
the nice ice-cream and cake which the 
ladies furnished. 

All too soon came the consulting of 
clock and watches, and the rushing for 
the 10 and 10:30 train, and the delight- 
ful meeting was at an end. Long live 
Market-street chapel! 


At the noon meeting, July Ist, the sub- 
ject was ‘*Trying to Patch up My Old 
Life.” The Scripture was the interview 
of Nicodemus with Jesus. The leader 
and all the speakers believed in an entire 
change—no lopping off one and another 
bad habit, but an entire change of heart 
and of life. Patching up the holes in the 
old garment will not do when an entirely 
new garment is ready, even the right- 
eousness of Christ. One said the best 
sign of life in a child is the noise it 
makes. He did not believe in still-born 
Christians. A minister said much of the 
preaching of the day did not reach the 
needs of the soul. Preaching to a man 
fond of logic, stating the premises and 
drawing conclusions, may show that you 
are logical; quoting Shakespeare may 
show that one is familiar with that author; 
talking science may show that you have 
a knowledge of scientific works: but the 
plain truth that they need, and must have 
a change. The time was well filled, for 
those present had something to say and 
were ready to say it. 

Oo Friday the topic was ‘‘A Man 
Without Self.” But one such has ever 
lived in this world. His life was given 
for others. After passing the line that 
separates Deity from humanity, he went 
down to the lowest to make mankind 
rich in the love of God. That name, the 
name of Jesus, is to-day the mightiest 
power on earth. Whether they will or 
not, men are under its influence, and the 
great body of the people reepect it. If 
we are Christians we have given our- 
selves to Christ to be like him and to do 
his will, We may be sure that we 
are like him so as we are liv- 
ing for the good of others. The Holy 
Spirit does not abide in a heart full of 
oy and unworthy desires—full of self. 

ou cannot find the Lord when you seek 
him with half the heart. So long as the 
heart is loyal to him and ready to do his 
will Christ will abide with us. A mother 
in thé north of Scotland, overtaken by a 
severe snowstorm, took off her shawl 
and wrapped her babe in it and placed it 
in a crevice of arock. Then she tried to 
find her way for help, but died in the 
attempt. She was found frozen, but her 
child warm and alive. lt was love for 
her child that made her take off her 
shawl to wrap it in. When we deny 
ourselves for the good of others we are 
like Christ. Then we touch men’s hearts; 
then they know that we mean their good. 
A stranger said: ‘‘I have traveled much 
and attended many meetings. The fault 
of the leader is common; his talk has been 
too long. I have liked all he has said, but 
no talk should be over seven minutes. 
I take up more time than that myself 
sometimes, but I should not, for it injures 
the meeting, for when others follow they 
will talk long also. I like a sermon, but 
I don’t want a talk to grow into a ser- 
mon.” 


Canon Liddon, the eloquent preacher 
of St. Paul’s, London, has been elected 
Bishop of Edinburgh, in connection with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, 7, 1886, 


The False Position of Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists. 


BY REV. T. T. FRICKSTAD. 


There is a small company of people 
who call themselves Seventh-Day Ad- 


| sis, it is plain enough to see that the 


days there spoken of are not solar days; 
and we need not appeal to’ science to 
prove that they were geological periods, 
the length of which we have no means 
of knowing. That being so, the week 
of creation can only be a symbol of our 


rest the seventh, without regard to what 
day of our week it might be; and if they 
kept that day inthe right spirit they 
would fulfill God’s law as well as we do, 
whether we keep Saturday or Sunday. 

We may have other reasons for keep- 
ing a certain day of the week, but it is 


the rate of $1.50 for each inhabitant of 
the State. Can this amount be used so 
as to reach more people, and can more be 
raised? The Catholics, with thirty-nine 
priests, care for as many people as the 
Congregationalists, with one hundred and 
eighty ministers. 


BULL’S 


THE LIVER DYSPEPSIA 

Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
regularity in its action or suspensions stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, low spirits, general prostration. There is 


ventists. Their faith differs in many re- 
aspects from the faith of the great body of 
Ubristian believers, but the chief point 


not found in the Fourth Commandment; 
nor in the soe mo that God rested on | 
the seventh solar day after light had been 


week; and we cannot refer back to it to 
prove which day of our week is the day 
on which God rested. There is only a 


causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary pepsia, and it can in al! cases be traced to 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 


Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRUIT AND VEGETA- 


ng which they are constantly pushing for- symbolic connection between the two. created. toms generally termed liver troubles. These blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 

tons ward is the Sabbath question, as though The Fourth Commandment can, there- - BLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF THE are relieved at once by the use of BULL’S and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 

4 the keeping of the Sabbath on a certain fore, not refer to any particular day, but General Convention in Vermont. UNITED STATES. SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a num! . JOHN BULL.— in savi 

day of constitesed the whole of simply to a principle—that man ought The Fruit and Vegetable G ers A years severely afflicted witha mercurial headache that 

, ae a Obristian’s life. They.call themselves t t d in eeven to spiritu- [We take from the reports in the Vermont 4 rowers AS8- and a dull, heavy painin my liver, Three bottles medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 

P Chronicle the following]: sociation of the United States met at th and many other cutaneous and giandu. 

Bae: seventh-day keepers ’ because they keep al use; and, in order to reap the greatest FORCE LAO £0 owing]: . . a 6 than all the others Tr OWENS pen ; lar auections, having used it with entire success 

their Sabbath on the seventh day of the | amount of good from that day, we should| _ The General Convention of Vermont | Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, June 17, hove 

week; and they believe their Sabbath to all be agreed to keep the same day, Congregational Churches was held at 1 886. The mecting was one of unusual onan oe £8 ed tellers the nee Dr. JoHN BULL.— I procured one bottle of 

coincide by sevens, with the seventh hat a that be W eat Randolph Vermont, June 8th and interest. The various papers read all be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eldestson. Among 

ae .° ° whatever day at may ° J : ° embodied dee th ht d h duce an alterative impression on the system. I the remedies and various prescriptions that he 

day on which God is said to bave rested 10th. The anniversary of the Domestic p thougot and research. has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 


have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparill: 
M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 

Res, Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


Looking carefully at the account given 
us in the first two chapters of Genesis, I 
have come to the conclusion that God’s 


has been of more benefit to him than all. It bas 
cured me of Dyspepsia as well. 


JOHN MCGEF, Horse Cave, Ky. 


ain use. 


The most interesting discussions were on 


Missionary Society was held on Wednes- 
the value and use of fruits, and regard- 


day the 9th; the total receipts of the so- 


after the creation of this world. And 
they believe theirs to be the only true 


Sabbath, and that it is of no value to 4| yest day. which began after the creation | ciety for the year were $9,988.45. The| ing the best methods of preparing fruit THE | 

person to keep any other day. of thie Ae is om yet ended; at least receipts from the churches were for market and preserving it for family use. KIDNEYS B 7 OOD SCROFULA 
As the day they keep is our Saturday, | jt was not ended when the book of Gene- | $6.482.73; from legacies, $1,072.50; fruit dhol the bods. through ‘he haw os “direct 
istin- | . | orated frui t tai e system, caused direc 
4 I call them Saturday-keepers to distin-| gis wag written. from interest, $553. The disburse the highest te public om Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- lem LIFE. impuritios ip the by 


ments were $560.58 more than the re- 
ceipts. Over $600 was pledged in a 
few minutes during the meeting, to wipe 
out this debt. There has been sent dur- 
ing the year directly from the churches to 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
in contributions and legacies, $4,647.84. 
The total amount given to both State and 


guish them from those who keep Sunday, 
for all who keep Sabbath one day in the 
week are seventh-day keepers, because 
they work six days and rest on the sev- 
enth, whether that rest day falls on Sat- 
urday or on Sunday. 

They have many plausible arguments 
for the keeping of Saturday, so that a 


the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
fo the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, bletchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by. 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 


taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the biood, 
causing headache,weakness, pain inthe smal! 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 


After each of the six days, or periods, 
when it is ended, we find the expression:. 
‘‘And there was evening and there was 
morning one day,’’ or ‘‘a fifth day,” or 
‘‘the sixth day,” as the case may be; but 
where in the Bible does it say that there 
was evening and morning the seventh 
day? I have seen no such expression; 


only is evaporated fruit superior in ap- 
pearance, in flavor, in healthfulness and 
in keeping properties, but it commands a 
much higher price; ordinary dried apples 
are worth from two to two and a half-cents 
per pound, evaporated from eight to ten 
cents. Common dried peaches are worth 
from three to five cents, evaporated from 


> 


person may easily be deceived by them 
unless he is careful to take his stand on 
a firm foundation, where the Word of God 
will uphold him. If we accept their in- 
terpretation of the Bible, they will prove 
their case; but the foundation on which 


and if the day was ended when the ac- 
count was written, [ can see no reason 
why it should not be indicated in the 
same manner as is the ending of the pre- 
vious six days. There is no account of 
any night between the sixth and the 


national work is $13 356.29, an average 
of sixty-six cents a member for each resi- 
dent member of the churches. Sixty- 
nine missionaries have labored in fifty- 
eight fields; three new churches have 
been organized. 


eighteen to twenty-two cents. Ezra 
Arnold, the Illinois fruit-grower, present- 
ed drawing and specifications of a cheap 
evaporator made and used by himself, 
with which he has had better success than 
with the more expensive dry-houses and 


functions, and health is at once restored. cleanses the system through the requ/ar 


Dr. JOuN have used BULL's Sarsapa- Channels. 
RILLA for rheumatism an ney trouble, and Dr. Jonn Buiy.—It is my opinion that vour 
Te and general de- preparation of SARSAPAR} LLA is decidedty stt- 
y- a8 given us both great relief. perior to any other now in use, and I will take 


Yours truly, 
THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofula and all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
. B. ALLEN, M. D.,. Bradford, ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


There are one hundred and ninety- 
eight churches in the State. Fifty-five 
churches now have settled pastors, 
against forty-four last year; ninety-four 
have acting pastors; thirty-three are 
served by supplies, leaving only sixteen 


they rest is very thin, and it contains a 
large percentage of superstition. 


A Saturday keeper, an acquaintance 
of mine, lent me their standard work on 
that question—‘‘The History of the Sab- 
bath.’’ The book starts out on the the- 
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seventh day, and there is no reason for 
beginning the Sabbath with sunset. 
There was no night between the close of 
creation and the beginning of God’s rest, 
there was only a change in God’s rela- 


BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


BEEP THE BLOOD 


evaporators. He evaporated apples in 831 West Main Street, Louisville. Ky. 


two hours, strawberries in three hours, 
peaches in two hours, cherries in two 
hours, corn in two hours, and all kinds of 
fruits proportionately quick. The evap- 
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ory that God created this world in six 
solar days, or six days of twenty-four 
hours each, and that the seventh day, on 
which it is said that God rested, was 
also a day of the same kind; if this chief 
corner-stone be taken away, the whole 
structure must fall; and I desire to call 
attention to some defects which [ see in 
that corner-stone. 

I hold, of course, that the six days of 
creation were geological periods—how 
long I know not—and I believe that the 
seventh day, in which God is said to 
rest, is not yet ended, and that we are 
living in God’s Sabbath day. 

The Saturday-keepers say that we 
must take the Bible to have a literal 
meaning, unless there is something in 
the contest to show that it is symbolic. 
And | believe that there is plenty of evi- 
dence in the text itself to show that 
this passage is symbolic or has a prophet- 
ic meaning: 

1. As there could have been no hu- 
man being present during the six days of 
creation until after Adam had been cre- 
ated, it is evident that man could know 
nothing about the order or process of 
creation, nor could be know how long it 
took, except as. these were afterwards 
revealed to him by the Creator; and 
such a revelation must have partaken of 
the same nature of a revelation of a fut- 
ure event, and hence the time spoken of 
is most likely to be symbolic. A day 
spoken of in such a caee is likely to re- 
fer toa longer period than twenty-four 
hours. 

2; In examining the narrative itself, 
we find that the sun was not created un- 
til the fourth day, and the first three 
days could not be solar days, or days of 
twenty-four hours each. And it will not 
answer the purpose to say that the sun 
might have been created before, but the 
condition of things were such that it 
could not be seen from the earth. If we 
are to give the Bible a liferal meaning, 
it will not do to beat around the bush ia 
that way to get rid of a difficulty. If 
we were allowed to use a free interpreta- 
_ tion elsewhere, we might do it here, too; 

but if we are to hold strictly to the facts 
in the narrative, it is impossible that, at 
least, the first three days of creation 
should be solar days. And, as the first 
three could not be solar days, there is no 
good reason for supposing that the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh were 
such, as there is no indication that the 
latter were different from the former; 
and, therefore, I believe them to have 
been geological periods of darkness 
and light, rather than solar days. But 
how long those periods were I do not 
know. 

That the word ‘‘day”’ is here used as 
a symbol to represent a period of dark- 


ness and light longer than a solar day, | fect of the second verse. 


is proven conclusively by referring to 
the first day of creation. If we reckon 
a day from evening to evening, or from 
sunset to suncet, as do the Saturday- 
keepers, I do not see how a person pos- 
seseed of any reason at all can believe 
that day tu have been only twenty-four 
hours long, for we ought to consider how 
long that night was which preceded that 
day. At what sunset did that day be- 
gin? 

In Gen. i: 2 it ia said: ‘‘And dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” 
This was the condition before God creat- 
ed the light, and was not that darkness 
that efernal night which preceded the 
creation of light? And if we should al- 
low that the light of the first day, or 
period, was only twelve hours long, 
will some Saturday keeper please tell us 
by what rule they make twelve hours, 
light plus an elernat night to equal 
twenty four hours? Or tell us at what 
sunset did the first day of creation begiv, 
so as to make it only twenty-four hours 
long? 

As the light of the first three days 
could not be solar light, it seems reason- 
able that it was a nebulous light sur- 
rounding the earth like the atmosphere; 
and if so, day and night could not have 
been produced, as they now are, by the 
rotation of the earth, but is more likely 
to have been brought about by geo- 
logical changes at long intervals. Tak- 
ing the account of creation which God 
has given us in the first chapter of Gene- 


tion to this world. During the six peri- 
ods he brought out new physical works, 
but in the seventh period his work is of 
a spiritual character, training for him- 
self a people who should become his will- 
ing subjects in all eternity; and he has 
therefore commanded that we should 
give special attention to spiritual things 
one day in seven. 

The fact that God’s seventh day is not 
ended is confirmed by tbe construction of 
the Hebrew in Genesis ii: 2, 3. The 
Hebrew word ‘’shabbath, or sabbath,” 
means simply to rest, and it does not in 
itself signify anything holy. A Sabbath 
day is simply a rest day, whether it is 
God’s rest day or man’s rest day or the 
rest day of a beast. If a rest day is to 
be holy it rust ba made so by those who 
keep the day. ‘‘Remember the rest day 
to keep it holy.” ; 

The two common tenses of the Hebrew 
language are the perfect and imperfect. 
In Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, page 
223, the meaning of these are defined in 
this language: ‘*The perfect eerves for 
the expression of the finished and passed — 
what is come to pass or is gone into 
effect, whether it actually belongs al- 
ready to past time, or lies properly in the 
present or even in the future, and is only 
represented as finished (7, e., expressed 
with the same certainty as if already 
done), or as relatively prior to another and 
later event. The imperfect expresses, 
on the contrary, the wnfinished, and 
hence the continuing and progressive, 
(even in past time)—that whicb is coming 
into being, and the future.” 

From this we see that the imperfect is 
never used toexpress a completed action, 
while the perfect may be used to speak 
of an act that is in progress of being 
completed. 

In the Hebrew Bible, Genesis ii: 2, 
we find ‘‘yishebbath,” which is the third 
person singular of the imperfect tense of 
the verb sabbath, or rest. The true 
translation of the latter part of Genesis 
li: 2, is: ‘‘And he rests on the seventh 
day from ali his work which he had 
made.’ The resting was not completed 
when this account was first written. 

in the third verse of the same chapter, 
we fiad ‘‘shabbathed,” the perfect tense; 
which, if taken alone, would indicate 
that the act was completed; but this 
perfect tense is so closely connected 
with the imperfect tense of the same 
verb in the veree preceding, and both 
referring to the same thing, we may easi- 
ly reconcile them; for we have seen from 
Gesenius that the perfect may refer to 
an act belonging to the present, or even 
to the future, but the imperfect is never 
used to express that which has been per- 
fected. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the perfect of the third verse has 
nearly the same meanipg as the imper- 
This is con- 
firmed by the fact that it ie closely con- 
nected with the imperfects of other 
verbs pointing towards the same thing. 
I believe the following is as literal a 
translation as can be made of Genesis ii: 
3, ‘‘And God blesses this day, the sev- 
enth, and hallows it: because that in it 
he rested from all his work which God 
had created and made.” 

From the second verse we learn that 
the resting is uot completed; and from 
the third verse we learn that the blessing 
and hallowing are not completed; and 
therefore we are yet living in God’s rest 
day 
God did not bless every seventh day; 
but this day, the seventh, referring to 
God’s rest day, or rest period, and not 
to any rest day or period which he might 
require man to okserve. 

From this narrative I see no evidence 
that the world was created in six solar 
days; nor that God rested on any partic- 
ular solar day, or appointed any partieu- 
lar day of our week to be kept holy. 
We can therefore not look back to the 
time of the creation to find out which 
day of the week is to be used as a rest 
day. We must take God’s command- 
ment for that which says: ‘‘Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work; 
but the seventh day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord thy God’’ (Revised version). 
If this commandment should be given to 
a vation that knew nothing about first- 
day Sabbath, or seventh-day Sabbath, 


they would no doubt work six days and 


vacant. 

Not far from $30,000, probably, 
should be set to the account of church 
building and repairs, of which the larger 
portion, it is true, is to the credit of four 
or five churches. 

The amount, $41,082.54, which was 
contribated by the churches for benevo- 


age of the last ten years, both absolute- 
ly and relatively, and is a decrease of over 
two per cent. from the previous year. 
The falling off is mainly in the amount 
given to the cause of foreign missions, 
and that of $2,600, or sixteen and one- 
third per cent. The amounts to the 
Home Missivnary Society and the Con- 
gregational Union show little variation, 
while the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and the Educational and Sabbath- 
school Societies each receive a slight in- 
crease. ‘Ten churches gave nothing 
whatever for benevolence, and twenty 
others less than twenty-three cents per 
member; and more than one-third of 
these thirty are churches self-supporting, 
and with regular pulpit ministration. 
Forty-six churches gave nothing to for- 
eign missions, and an equal number noth- 
ing to home mission?, and twenty-five 
nothing to either the foreign or the do- 
mestic work. The ratio of total benevo- 
lence to home expenditure is twenty-three 
per cent., and the average rate per mem- 
ber of the churches giving is $2.64, 
which is thirteen cents less than laet 
year, as that was alsoa like decrease 
from the rate of the preceding year. 

Now, the fact should ‘‘stir up our pure 
minds by way of remembrance,” that the 
average beuevolence, both per member 
aud in proportion to home expenditure, of 
the churches of Vermont is but little 
more than one-half that of the churches 
of the whole country. 

The average of $2 64 per member for 
all the objects of outside charity does not 
represent a very painful self-sacrifice in 
our efforts to extend the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

In the Sabbath-schools connected with 
the churches the enrollment is greater by 
1,133, or over five per cent , than last 
year, and the number «f families reached 
by pastoral ministration has increased 
390, or three per cent. 

The additions to the churches during 
the last year were 1,343, of which 893 
were upon confession of faith and 450 by 
letter, The removals were: By death 
402 by dismission 487, and by discip- 
line 25. Total, 914. This gives a net gain 
of 429. In the last thirty years there were 
but three periods when the yearly addi- 
tions have reached the figures now re- 

orted. 

Of the 332,286 people of Vermont, 
forty-one thousand, or twelve and one- 
third per cent., are Roman Catholics. 
About two per cent. of the population 
assemble in the Universalist churches 
and Spiritualist assembly rooms on the 
Sabbath. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
are either evangelical Christians, or are 
committed by Divine Providence to the 
evangelical Christians of the State, with 
no greater hindrance to their successful 
work than results from the indifference and 
sinfuloess of the individuals to be reached. 

The church members, resident, num- 
ber: Congregationalists, 15,800; Metho- 
diet Episcopals, including probationers, 
15,735; Baptists, 8 453; Free Baptists, 
2,339; Episcopalians, 3.650, and others 
enough to make up about 50,000, or one- 
fifth of the 250000 just referred to. 
They are expending for preaching and 
expense of worship as follows: Congre- 
gationalists, $177,491; Methodist Epis- 
copals, $115,589; Baptists, $80,719; 
Episcopalians; $41,034, the Free Bap- 
tists not being reported, making in all 
about $500,000 expended per annum by 
evangelical churches for home evangeli- 
zation. Of the 250,000 persons to be 
most easily reached by evangelical influ- 
ences, probably hardly 75,000 are in 
church on any given Sabbath, though 
possibly 125,000 would say they intend 
to be there. Twenty-five thousand may 
attend three or four times a year, and 
fully 100,000, besides invalids and little 
children—perhaps more nearly 125,000— 
never hear the Gospel preached. The 
total expenditure by the evangelical 


churches for maintaining worship is at 


lent work in 1885, falls below the aver- | 


orator is a marvel of simplicity and ex- 
cellence, and can be made by any one at 
a very trifling cost. By its use millions 
of dollars can be saved the producer and 
consumer each year. There are thousands 
of families that dry large quantities of 
fruit annually in the old fashioned slow 
way, and sell it at the old fashioned low 
price, when they could with but little ex- 
pense make an evaporator and evaporate 
tive times as much fruit and sell it for five 
times as much per pound. There are 
thousands of families in the cities that 
can at times, when the market is glutted, 
buy fruit for less than the cost of pro- 
duction, and with an evaporator can pre- 
pare in a few days sufficient fruit for a 
year's consumption, and at one-tenth the 
usual expenditure. Mr. Arnold said he 
did not intend to make or sell evaporators, 
and would consign to the Association his 
right and title to his evaporator, provided 
the Association would procure cuts to il- 
lustrate the different parts and distribute 
gratuitously among the farmers, fruit- 
raisers and consumers of the United 
States complete illustrated directions for 
making and using this evaporator. On 
motion Mr. Arnold’s proposition was ac- 
cepted, and the following resolution 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers Association 
be authorized to inform the people through 
the leading newspapers in each State, 
that illustrated directions for making and 
using Arnold’s fruit evaporator can be 
obtained by addressing our secretary, W. 
Orlando Smith, P. O. Box 104, Alliance, 
Ohio; enclosing stamps for return postage, 
and that the secretary draw on the treas- 
urer for the necessary amount to defray 
expense of woodcuts, printing, ete. On 
motion a vote of thanks was tendered 
Mr. Arnold for his valuable gift to the 
Association. On motion a vote of thanks 
was tendered the press throughout the 
country at large for the cour'esies extend- 
ed to us in publishing the cail for the 
meeting of our Association, and for pub- 
lishing the proceedings of our previous 
meetings. On motion the Association 
adjourned to meet at the Southern Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9, 1886, at 10 
A. M. W. Ortanpo Smita, 

Secretary. 


Flattery is like cologne water—tew be 
smelt ov, not swallered.—Josh Billings. 
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Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Professors. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edn- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


WILL.... 
Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CourRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi’ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 
HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smithand other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox. Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ra, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss | 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaopaTEY,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: lto4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 A. m. and 7 P.M, 
apr13-tf 


— 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITINC AND 
WRAPPING 


San Francisco, Cal, 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. | 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
Instruction in Vocal and Instrumenta! Music, Piano and 


Hymns of Praise. 


WITH TUNES. 
A New Book for Use in the 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 


THE..., 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
ane not purchase until you have examined 
is. 


Nall Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - - California 
REV. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 
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flome Circle. 


JULY. 


“Seedtime and harvest, summer and 


winter, shall not cease.” 


Thou art, methinks, the queen of summer 
days, 

O fair July! 

In thy sun’s fervid rays 

All nature moves and grows 

In rhythmic harmony. 


The songsters of the wood 

Already teach their tender young to fly: 

There is no solitude, 

For all the air with insect life is rife, 

And heavy with perfume 

From lavish bloom 

Of thousand flowers, whene’er the breeze 
goes by. 


The rapid pulse coursing July’s firm hand 

Throbs through the quickened land; 

Wide-chested fields 

Wear bristling breastplates of the bearded 
grain— 

‘Pat kidneys of the wheat,” 

In copious yields; 

“The valleys stand so thick with corn, 

They laugh and sing”; 

While, morn by morn, 

We cull at will, and bring 3 

The varied fruit of garden, field and plain, 

For present joy and future comfort meet. 


Yet wear thine honors humbly, O July, 

Month of delight! 

Since others share them also, as I write— 

The sower first, then skies which need must 
weep; 

And aikine sun, bringing the seeds to life 
and health— 

All these, ere thou couldst ‘‘reap 

In joy” and wealth! —Churchman. 


— 


Tracing a Stolen Bank-Note. 


Some years ago I was resident in New 
York. One day a gentleman, who an- 
nounced himself as the British Consul 
at that port, entered my father’s office, 
saying that he wished to speak to Mr. 


“That is my name,” I replied. 

‘Pardon me,’’ said the Consul, ‘‘but 
I was under the impression that Mr. 
M , whom I am desirous of seeing, 
was an older man than you are.”’ 

‘Ah, it is my father, then, whom you 
want. Unfortunately, he is, and has 
been for some days past, confined to the 
house by indisposition. Can you com- 
municate to me the nature of your buasi- 
ness, and it may be in my power to at- 
tend to it in bis absence?” 

‘*. am obliged to you,” said the Con- 
sul. ‘*Well,” he added, after some 
slight hesitation, ‘‘I should like to speak 
with you in private for a few minutes, if 
convenient.” 

“Certainly”; and, having shown the 
old gentleman into an inner room, | re- 
quested him to be seated, and waited for 
his to broach the matter concerning which 
he had sought the interview. 

Without preface, the Consul took out 
from a pocket-book a twenty-pound 
Bank of England note, handed it ta me, 
and said: ‘'] believe this note passed 
through your father’s hands about two 
months ago.” 

‘Very possibly,” I replied, rather sur- 
prised at the question. ‘‘But I can as- 
certain for a certainty in a moment.” 

Then, summoning a junior clerk, I de- 
sired him to bring me the rough casb- 
book. On looking over its pages, | soon 
came across an entry regarding a Bank 
of England note, the amount, date and 
number of which corresponded with those 
of the one before me. 

‘*T find,’’ 1 said, ‘‘that this note was 
in my father’s possession at the time you 
mention. But may Iask the object of 
your making the inquiry?” 

‘Tt is this. Some fourteen months 
since, this note was abstracted from a let- 
ter posted at Glasgow for Aberdeen. 
Nothing was heard of the stolen money 
until five weeks ago, when the note was 
stopped, on being paid into the Bank of 
England, by a firm of private bankers. 
They stated that it had been received by 
one of their customers in the ordinary 
course of business. Thecustomer, when 
applied to, said that it had been remitted 
to him by a Mr. M , of New York. 
I have, therefore, been instructed by my 
Government to trace, if possible, the note_ 
during the period it was in this country. 
Can you inform me from whom your 
father had it?” 

‘*Pasily,”’ I said, referring to the book 
before me. “It was bought of a Mr. White 
who has an exchange office in Wall street. 
But I fear,’’ I added, ‘‘you will find it 
very difficult, if not quite impracticable, 
to carry the matter further; since it is 
the ueage with brokers to buy English 
bank-notes offered for sale without ask- 
ing any questions, being aware that, ev- 
en if they have been stolen, ‘the innocent 
holder’ can legally enforce the cashing of 
them.”’ 

‘That is true. I agree with you that 
it is most unlikely that Mr. White will 
be able to let me know who was the 
person from whom he bought the note; 
however, I shall call upon him without 
delay, since it ie just possible that he 
may have it in his power to afford the 
information I seek.” 

‘‘Then, after thanking me for my cour- 
tesy in the matter, the Consul took his 
leave, and I presumed that I should hear 
nothing more of the affair. However, 
some months later, I was lunching at 
Delmonico’s one day, when the Consul 
entered the room. Recognizing me, he 
came over to the table at which I was 
seated, and took achair beside me. In 
the course of conversation he said: 

‘*You recollect the circumstance of 
my calling upon you, some little time 
ago, with respect to a stolen Bank of 
England note?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

**Well, after all, I was successful in 
tracing the note.” 

**How was that?’’ I inquired. 

*T will tell you. When I left your 
office I went to that of Mr. White. He 
referred to his books, and found that he 
had changed the note for the manager of 
one of the agencies of the Central Rail- 
road Company. I then called upon that 
gentleman. He had no recollection of | 


the individual from whom he had receiv- 
ed the money, and, disappointed, [ was 
leaving the establishment, when a clerk 
interposed, and addressing his employer, 
he said: 

‘**Mr. Suydam, we had the note in 

question from a man who bought a 
through ticket for Chicago. He came in 
to inquire what was the fare to that city. 
I told him. He said that be would go 
by our line, but that be must first change 
some English money at a broker's. [| 
informed him that this was quite unnec- 
essary, as I would take it in payment of 
his ticket at the current rate of exchange. 
To this suggestion he agreed, and thus 
the note came into our hands. Why I 
remember so clearly the transaction is 
that the man’s name was a rather unus- 
al one—Blenkiron, and I had to ask him 
bow to spell it. Mr. Blenkiron mention- 
ed incidentally that he was going West 
to fill a situation in a large manufactur- 
ing establishment; but he did not say 
the nature of the business nor the name 
of the firm which had engaged his servic- 
es.” 
‘Furnished with these particulars,”’ 
continued the Consul, ‘‘I met the diffi- 
culty of putting myself in communication 
with the man in this way. I wrote to 
him, stativg the information I sought, 
and addressed my letter to him at the 
Poste Restante, Chicago. At the same 
time I caused advertisements to be in- 
serted in two of the leading newspapers 
in that city, notifying Mr. Blenkiron that 
there was a letter for him at the head 
postoflice. Well, some days afterward 
I had a reply to my communication, in- 
forming me that the writer had received 
the bank-note from an uncle in Bombay, 
whose address he gave me. ‘This infor- 
mation I forwarded to the postal author- 
ities in England, on whom, of course, de- 
volved the duty of pursuing all further 
inquiries with respect to the matter; 
and for some little time thereafter I heard 
nothing more about the business. 

‘* However, subsequently | learned the 
sequel of it. The Mr. Blenkiron, resi- 
dent in Bombay, when communicated 
with, stated that the note had been sent 
to him by a merchant in Glasgow. That 
merchant had received it from a trades- 
man in the same place; and that individ- 
ual, in his turn, bad taken it from a 
clerk in one of the branch posrtoffices in 
that city, in payment of his account. 
Thus, finally, the theft of the money 
having been brought home to the clerk 
in question, he was duly tried and con- 
victed of the offense.”’ 

This was the Consul’s story, which 
struck me as a rather curious one. It is 
said, with justice, that the strength of a 
chain is simply the strength of its weak- 
est link. In this case some of the links 
of the chain of circumstances which had 
rendered it possible to trace the people 
through whose hands the stolen bank- 
note had passed had been of the slight- 
est, and had threatened on more than 
one occasion to part. Yet, by a concur- 
rence of apparently fortuitous events, 
they had not done so; but, on the con- 
trary, the chain had held together so 
strongly as to bring an offender to justice 
after so long a period had elapsed since 
the commission of the crime that the 
criminal doubtless supposed bimeelf 
quite safe from detection.—Chambers’ 
Journal, 


Caught in His Own Trap. 


‘‘Men will sham any complaint nowa- 
days to avoid their work,’ said our 
worthy skipper, as he sat at the head of 
the breakfast table on our first day out. 
*‘T had a fellow once who pretended to 
have lamed himself when we were about 
half-way out to Calcutta; and he did it 
so well that nobody ever suspected him a 
bit, till one night there was a false alarm 
of fire, and the way that lame man flew 
up the ladder would have astonished an 
acrobat.”’ 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘you remember that 
story of the Irishman who went about 
Dublin with ‘Pity the poor blind’ on a 
board round his neck, and made a good 
trade of it, till at last one of the people 
who used to give to him met him in a by- 
street, stepping along like a prize pedes- 
trian. 

*You old humbug!’ cried he, 
see as well as I do.’ | 

** «Sure, thin,’ says Paddy, looking 


.down at the ‘blind’ board that he carried, 


‘they’ve hung the wrong board on me to- 
day by mistake. It’s deafand dumb I 

‘*Well, I once saw something almost 
as good as that myself,’’ said my right- 
hand neighbor, Professor T——, ‘‘when 
I was on a visit to my friend Dr. L 
in the east of France. There was a 
great conscription going on just then for 
the Crimean war, and L had to test 
the recruits as they came in, to see 
whether they were fit for service. 

‘‘Now among these fellows there was 
one fine, sturdy Auvergnat, just the stuff 
for a soldier, it be hadn’t unluckily been 
stone-deaf. So he said, at least, and it 
certainly appeared to be true, for all the 
tests that they applied to him couldn’t 
make him give any sign of hearing a bit. 
I fully believed his case to be genuine; 
but I could see by the twinkle in Dr, 
L ’s eye that he didn’t. 

¢That’ll do, my man,’ said L—— to 
him at last, in a low voice. ‘You’re too 
deaf to be of any use to us. You can 
go.” 


“Instantly the recruit, forgetting him- 
self in his glee at having got off so easi- 
ly, sprang toward the door like a cat. 

‘* ‘Not so fast, my fine fellow,’ shouted 
the recruiting officer; ‘if you can hear 
that you’re not too deaf for the army. 
You're a mighty cunning rogue, bfit this 
time we’ve caught you in your own 
trap.’ ’’—Harper’s Magazine for May. 


Suppose the courze of true love always 
did run smooth, and everybody marries 
his or her first love. Ab! what would 
marriage be?— Thackeray. 


When a man is too busy to laugh he 
needs a vacation. 


dred million dollars a year. 


Intemperance in Relation to the Labor 
Question. 


BY GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS, 


The organization of labor has hitherto 
been in the hands of unfit men, with too 
few exceptions. The leaders have been 
selfich, narrow-minded, or ignorant. The 
true way to utilize the strength of united 
labor is to develop the individual power 
of the members. By no other means 
have great nations ever been formed. 
An association, the effective strength of 
which depends upon the surrender of the 
rights and liberties of its members, may 
be a dangerous instrument for the use of 
adventurers and demagogues, but it can- 
not advance the interests of the men 
themselves. The most urgent want of 
labor to-day is self-control. In this free 
country no man endowed with average 
abilities need remain all his life poor. If 
he has thrift, self-restraint, perseverance, 
he will pass from the ranks of labor to 
the ranks of capital. It is the saving 
man who becomes the capitalist—the 
man who has force to deny himself in- 
dulgences. What a lesson lies in the 
drink-bill of the American workingmen, 
for instance! At a moderate estimate, 
it amounts to between four and five hun- 
While la- 
bor is throwing away that enormous sum 
annually, with what show of consistency 
can it lament its condition? One year’s 
remission of that destructive self-indul- 
gence would solve every labor problem 
extant; would provide a fund for the es- 
tablishment of co-operative works, for 
the sustenance of the sick and aged, for 
the maintenance and education of or- 
phans, for libraries and scientific schools, 
for all manner of helps. 


At present, the workiogman can hard- 
ly make both ends meet. Is it not be- 
cause he insists on creating capitalists 
out of the saloon-keepers, and, not con- 
tent with that, on submitting all his rights 
of citizenship to the same objects of wor- 
ship? The saloon in politics is the most 
hideous abuse of the day, but where 
would it be if the workingmen withdrew 
their support from it? It keeps them 
poor. It keeps our politics corrupt. It 
supplies a constant stream of base ad- 
venturers, who disgrace the American 
name at home and abroad. It makes 
the terms ‘‘public office” and ‘‘public 
plunder’ synonymous. It stifles prog- 
ress, tosters pauperism, brutalizes hus- 
bands and fathers, breaks women’s 
hearts, puts rags on the workingman’s 
back, disease in his body, and shame 
and despair in his heart. Yet when la- 
bor is most disturbed, when the demand 
for advanced wages is loudest, when 
strikes are most frequent, when hunger 
and misery are most rife in the homes of 
the poor, the saloon flourishes still. There 
may be no bread at home, but there ix 
always beer and whisky at the bar, and 
the men who consider themselves the 
victims of circumstances or the ‘‘thralls’’ 
of capital squander their earnings, spend 
their savings, in these dens. Can there 
be a serious labor question while this 
state of things continues? Can working- 
men talk gravely of their wrongs while 
it is plain to all the world that if they 
only saved the capital they earn they 
would be comfortable? 

This aspect of the case has not been 
sufficiently examined, and for reasons 
which will probably occur readily to the 
reader. But it is really the key to the 
situation. When we see on the one side 
a yearly waste of between four and five 
hundred millions of dollars, and on the 
other side a body of men, the squander- 
ers of this vast fund, complaining that 
they have not sufficient opportunities, we 
cannot long be at a loss to comprehend 
the true nature of the existing dissatis- 
faction. It is clear that labor has beer 
incited to seek from without the relief 
which ought to be sought from within, 
The socialist theory of a paternal state 
system which provides everybody with 
work and wages is a mischievous fallacy. 
It simply encourages indolence and de- 
pendence. ‘The first duty of labor is to 
demonstrate its capacity for self-govern- 
ment. At this moment its drink-bill is 
an impeachment of that capacity. No 
man who spends half his earnings at a 
saloon can get on in the world, or has the 
least right to expect to get on. Norcan 
any body of men follow the same course 
with better resulte. Prosperity is the 
reward of persevering, temperate, un- 
grudging work. In these days there is, 
however, a great wind of new doctrine. 
We are asked tv believe that it is possi- 
ble to succeed in very different ways: 
that the less a man works, for example, 
the more he ought to receive; that na- 
tional prosperity can be advanced by 
diminishing production; and many other 
equally hard sayings. But it may be 
confidently affirmed that these new the- 
ories are destined to be short-lived, and 
that the world will have to be managed 
eventually upon pretty much the old 
lines.—July Aillantic. 


Jessie’s Sewing Aches. 


Jessie sat down by her mother to sew. 
She was making a pillow-case for her 
own little pillow. 

‘*T have a dreadful pain at my side,’’ 
said Jessie, in a few minutes. ‘‘Oh, my 
hand is go tired!” was the next. Next 
there was something the matter with her 
foot, and then with her eyes, and so she 
was full of trouble. 

**Will I send for a doctor?’’ said her 
mother. 

‘*The doctor for me, mother ?’’ cried 
the little girl, as surprised as she could 


‘*Certainly, a little girl so full of pains 
and aches must be sick, ahd the sooner 
we get the doctor the better.”’ 

I have beard of other little girls be- 
sides Jessie who had sewing aches and 
pains whenever their parents had any 
work for them todo. This is a disease 
called ‘‘selfishness,’’ and I hope none of 
my little readers are afflicted with it.— 
Selected. 


The Morning Cometh. 


BY BISHOP J. F, HURST, D.D. 


Let us look at some of the hopeful 
signs of to-day. There is no real ground 
for discouragement, as we look abroad up- 
on the needy world. There is danger in 
taking too gloomy a view. Every true 
Christian must have an element of optim- 
ism inhim. His faith teaches him the 
certain coming of a brighter day. There 
is evidence enough, on every hand, to 
prove that the work of God is extending, 
and that a pure evangelical Christianity is 
taking firmer root at home and abroad. 
There has never been 80 strong a disposi- 
tion to carry the gospel to the poor as now. 
Never were so many children gathered 
into Christian Sunday-schools as to-day. 
At no time have churches been built with 
such wonderful rapidity. Never have so 
many people believed in the power of 
Christ to save, and to save to the utter- 
most, Atno time have so many as now 
been ready to accept this great salvation. 
Never have so many been willing to give 
for the toiling and aspiring young. Money 
has been poured in for the foundation and 
establishment of schools of grade, as in 
no former century. Never have such 
safe-guards been thrown around the 
reading of the young people, and such 
pains taken to arrest the spread of cor- 
ruptivg literature. Never, as to-day, 
has the conscience of the land been so 
thoroughly aroused to blot out the great 
iniquity of polygamy from Utah. The 
force of deep conviction is already in mo- 
tion, and nothing can arrest the certain 
purity of that territory. Never have the 
strong arm of the law and the conscience 
of the land held so firm a grasp upon 
the sale of intoxicating liquors as at this 
very time. Let only the people of these 
United States be granted the simple An- 
glo-Saxon right to vote upon this question, 
and there are not five states in the Union 
that would not soon have an everlasting 
prohibition. Let only such men be elect- 
ed to our State Legislatures, both the Sen- 
ate and the House, as will vote that this 
question be submitted to the people, and 
that is all we ask. We demand no de- 
cision from any political party on the mor- 
al quality of the temperance question. 

Alas, that could not be expected, of 
any party, for many a long year! But 
we do demand that the people have the 
opportunity to vote on the question, and 
to say whether or not prohibition shall go 
into the State constitutions, and stay for- 
ever. The end of the long bondage 
would soon come. The party—call it by 
what name you ore) rs opposes this 
small right, must soon get ready to retire 
from all leadership, for the sentiment is 
strong, and getting always stronger, in 
favor of prohibition. 


Family Prayer. 


There is one mark of a household in 
which God is known and loved, which is 
too often wanting in our day—I mean 
the practice of family prayer. Depend 
upon it, the worth of a practice of. that 
kind can only be measured by its effects 
during a long period of time, and, family 
prayers, though occupying only a few 
minutes, do make a great difference to 
any household at the end of a year. 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when 
each morning, and, perhaps, each even- 
ing, too, all the members of the family, 
the old and the young, the parents and 
the children, the master and the servants, 
meet on a footing of perfect equality be- 
fore the Eternal, in whose presence each 
is a8 nothing or less than nothing; yet to 
whom each is so infinitely dear that he 
has redeemed by his blood each and all 
of them? How must not the bad spirits 
that are enemies of pure and bright fam- 
ily life flee away; and the spirits of envy 
and pride and untruthfulness and sloth, 
andthe whole tribe of evil thoughts, and 
make way for his gracious presence in 
the hearts of old and young alike, who, 
as he brings us one by one nearer the 
true end of our existence, so does he, 
and he alone, make us to be ‘‘of one 
mind in a house” here within the narrow 
presence of each home circle, and here- 
after in that countless family of all na- 
tions and all kindreds and peoples and 
tongues, which shall dwell with him in 
universal Parent of all eternity.—Canon 


His Spot of Sunshine. 


They tell in Europe the story of a 
poor man who was confined for many 
years in acold, dark dungeon. There 
was but one aperture in the wall, and 
through that the sunbeams came for but 
a few minutes daily, making a bright 
spot on the opposite side of the cell. 
Often and often the lonely man looked 
upon that little patch of sunshine, and at 
length a purpose to improve it grew with- 
in his soul. Groping on the floor of his 
cell, he found a nail and a stone, and 
with these rude implements he set to 
work on the white portion of the wall for 
the few minutes of every day during 
which it was illuminated, until at length 
he succeeded in bringing out upon it a 
rude sculpture of Christ upon the cross. 
Let me imitate that prisoner. Circum- 
scribed may be our lot, yet, if we love 
the Lord, and pray to him, and look for 
his direction, we shall soon diecover 
some tiny chink through which the sun- 
shine of his guiding providence shall 
come. On the spot where its directing 
light shall fall let us, with such means as 
we can command, hew out, not in cold 
stone, but in living love, the likeness of 
the sacrifice of Christ. So shall we find 
our special sphere, and fill it to the com- 
mendation of the Master.—Christian 
Standard. 


We were born for a higher destiny 
than earth; there is a realm where the 
rainbow never fades, where the stara will 
be spread before us like islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the be- 
ings that pass before us like shadows will 
stay in the presence forever.— Bulwer 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


A Blessing. 3 

Nothing adds more to the security of life, 
of happiness and of health than a safe and 
reliable fam'ly meditine. §. L. R. has won 
for itself the appellation of ‘‘the family 
blessing.’’ If a child has the colic it is sure, 
safe and pleasant. If the father is exhaust- 
ed, overworked, debilitated, it will restore 
his failing strength. If the wife suffers from 
dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it will give 
relief. If any member of the family has 
eaten anything hard to digest, a dose of the 
Regulator will soon establish good digestion. 
It gives refreshing sleep, even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. Itis a prevent- 
ive, perfectly harmless, to begin with; no 
matter what the attaok, it will afford relief. 
No error to be feared in administering; no 
injury from exposure after taking; no change 
of diet required; no neglect of duties or loss 
of time. Simmons Liver Regulator is en- 
tirely vegetable, and is the purest and best 
family medicine compounded. J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprietors. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorgic and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOA 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


O03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, ° 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musical need 


of the choir is good, new poh gem and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, closing, and occasional use, 
This need the*‘MusicaLVisiTox’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will beg. 
found the usual assortment of Sketehes,Stories, 
Eesays, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for ro cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com on, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISO0 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
HIMES AND Peats for CHURCHES, &c. 
nd for Price and Catalogue. ddress 
H. McSHANE & CoO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold the Head, 
Hay 50 centa. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J..B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. . 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F, M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E, K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Seeretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Reyv. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
es no street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ndent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GrAnD CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hote) 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
o_o $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than thoge 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 


U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, . 


terms, and reference to actual clientsin yous 
own state or county, address 


A.SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francises. 


- Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


PAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 
2lnoy-lyr 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Juty 7, 1886. 


Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Take Notice—Liperan Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1886. 


The nation’s natal day has come and 
gone. Some of the towns of the intericr 
celebrated the event on the 3d of the 
month, and so gave a few the opportuni- 
ty of enjoying two days of festivity, by 
visiting the cities on the 5th. The 
weather was propitious everywhere. At 
Sacramento there was an unusual display 
and a marked enthusiasm, the San 
Francisco lawyer, Highton, being the 
orator. In this city, the turnout might 
have been handsomer than it was, but a 
more attractive orator it would be difficult 
to find, by reason of his abilities, idiosyn- 
cracies and personal antagonisms. We 
are always glad to note successful cele- 
brations and impressive ceremonies, be- 
cause they leave their memories on the 
plastic minds of the young. They must 
be taught to appreciate the past, in order 
to qualify them for their manifold duties 
in the future. Wonderful calls of patri- 
otism are sure to be made upon them, 
and happy will they be if they shall re- 
spond to them in a glorious way. ‘‘O 
Liberty,’’ said one, in his despair, 
‘‘what crimes have been committed in 
thy name!” But we, in America, may 
say, ‘‘O Liberty, what spiendors have 
been wrought in thy ‘name!’’ And 
everywhere, in fact, the deeds of honor 
and justice, done in Liberty’s grand 
name, have a thousand times exceeded 
all the mistakes, perversions and wrongs 
done under her shadow. ‘‘God and 
liberty” are good watchwords; and liberty 
that ties itself in obligation to God, and 
fealty to hie truth, is a liberty that com- 
mits no crimes. 


June 30th, 1886, was a day of signi- 
ficance and hope at the University of this 
State. The annnal commencement was 
held, and the new President was inaug- 
urated. The graduating class was not a 
large one. Two young men delivered 
orations, of fair ability and of excellent 
moral tone, which were remarkably well 
received. One young lady read an es- 
say, well thought out, and nicely defined. 
She modulated and pronounced well, 
and was quite at ease, and highly appre- 
ciated. Judge Hager, one of the Re- 
gents, welcomed the new President in a 
rather handsome manner, and in a seri- 
ous vein, except in a single instance, 
when he said (inasmuch as the managing 
of the great telescope now building was 
one of the inducements held out to Mr. 
Holden to come to this Coast) that the 
first finding of the Lick telescope might 
be regarded as that of having discovered 
a President for the University of Califor- 
nia. The inaugural of the new Presi- 
dent was a simple, cheery, straightfor- 
ward statement of what he regarded as 
the great aims of such an institution— 
to make men, by the impartatioa of 
knowledge, the disciplining of péwers, 
and the shaping of character. Physical- 
ly, the new President is nota man of 
great bulk or large stature; but he is not 
dwarfed, and his frame is well knit and 
capacious of endurance. He writes 
well, and speaks pleasantly, and makes 
a good impression. His specialties are 
acientific rather than literary. He enters 
on his duties under happy auspices, and 
with best wishes of all. The outlook of 


rv University was never better than to- 
ay. 


Much of our theology makes a great 
deal of heredity as a factor in the direct- 
ing of activity, the forming of character, 
and the molding of destiny. Much of 
our science makes a great deal of envir- 
onment as a factor in the directing of ac- 
tivity, the forming of character, and the 
shaping of destiny. That these are fac- 
tors of mysterious potency upon all living 
things cannot be denied. But it is easy, 
and it is common, to exaggerate and over- 
estimate their agency. People take ex- 
ceptional instances for the genera] law of 
their action. This misleads—may fatal- 
ly mislead. Nothing but fatality and 
dieaster can come out of such exaggera- 
tion. In fact, we are to make little ac- 
count of either heredity or environment, 
except when we philosophize and go in 
search of things recondite. In all our 
thinking and willing, planning and act- 
ing, we are to proceed as if we 
had no sense of heredity or environ- 
ment, and were as free from limita- 
tions as it is practicable for us to be. 
To lose, in any way, the sense of person- 
ality and responsibility, is to unman us; 
is to put on us the slavish sense of 
drudgery, as mere ‘‘automata,” driven 


solely by forces external. One of the 
objects of the Christian religion is to lift 
us out of the bondage to heredity and 
environment, and make us more perfectly 
and eternally free. A new life at the 
soul and center—that is the one thing 
most needed—an energy too big to be 
suppressed or overcome. 


One of the June reviews puts the duty 
of self-sacrifice in social life into these 
words: ‘‘Self-absorption and limitation 
of interest to one’s own class are charac- 
teristic of pre-Christian and pagan civiliz- 
ations. The gospel is squarely opposed 
to such narrowing of life. It will not 
leave people serenely satisfied in their 
comfortable circumstances, nor will it be 
content that they practice the virtues 
within their own limited circle. Chris- 


tianity stirs us up to the needs of our fel- | 


low-men. It sends us out to find them 
in their ignorance and destitution. We 
are to go into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in. We are 
not only to do the duties that are brought 
to us; we are to find duty. Lost and 
perishing men, oppressed mer, unfortu- 
nate men, are all about us, and there is 
laid upon us the duty of search. Christ 
came to seek and to save those that were 
lost. He sends us into the world even as 
the Father sent him into the world; and 
his distinct teaching is that superiority of 
any kind, instead of giving exemption 
from service, the rather imposes it, and 
in the measure of the superiority. It 
should be understood that a social class 
is undeserving the name of Christian, 
even when that name is assumed, if it 
gets out of sympathy and stays out of 
sympathy with needy, suffering, and, 
above all, with erring fellow-men. The 
fact that they are to blame only increases 
the obligation of those who might en- 


lighten them. Social indifference is pa- 
ganism.”’ 


The administrators of the Marquand 
estate have built a beautiful hall on the 
grounds of Yale College (‘‘D wight Hall”) 
for the Y. M. ©. A. of the college, and 
for aiding the Christian students in 
their efforts to promote Christian life 
and activity among their classmates. 
A fine room will be set apart for 
a library, that will meet a demand that 
has been growing from year to year, with 
the development of Uhristian work in the 
college. There is a need for some such 
provision, especially in the department of 
Bible study. There are sixty students 
teaching in the various mission Sunday- 
schools of the city, and over one hundred 
and sixty, organized in small groups, are 
pursuing the study of the Scriptures for 
themselves. For the library and most 
of the other necessary furnishing of the 
structure, an appeal is made to the alum- 
ni generally, and to all who can appre- 
ciate Christian work among ten or twelve 


hundred young men, gathered into a 


single institution of learning, with all the 
glory of their youth upon them, and 
amid the perils which throng about young 
men inthe midst of such a career (no 
. greater, however, than the perils of young 
men in other situations). There may be 
some among our readers who, without 
taking from any other object, will be glad 
to share in such an enterprise by sending 
a few dollars, more or less, to ‘purchase 
religious books, which shall carry their 
names, as. donors, while the volumes 
shall last, and which may lead some apir- 
it, wondrously attuned and endowed, to 
a career loftier, finer, holier, than he 
otherwise might have run. 


Dr. Buckley of the Christian Advo- 
cate, New York, is no mean preacher, 
and no mean judge of any literary or or- 
atorical work; and yet this is what he 
says of a sermon he heard at Columbia, 
». C., by the Rev. Dr. Girardeau of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary there: 
‘I have now to say, that, having heard 
Thomas Guthrie of Edinburgh, James 
Hamilton of London, and Mr. Spurgeon 
six or eight times, it has never fallen to 
my lot to hear a more absorbing, spirit- 
ual, eloquent and moving sermon on an 
ordinary occasion. It was worthy of 
William Wirt’s Blind Preacher. It made 
all the preaching I have ever done, and 
nearly all I have ever heard, seem like 
mere sermonizing.”’ 


Just now religious papers East, 
West, North and South are profuse in 
sermons, and lectures, and talks from 
men who talk to men who work. All 
this reminds one of the preacher who 
once began with these remarks: ‘*We 
find it very difficult to communicate 
unto others those ideas whereof we our- 
selves are not possessed of, for in so do- 


ing we fall into those same errors where- 
of we ourselves would eradicate others 
therefrom.” 


California ministers have been doctor- 
ated in quite their relative proportion. 
We note that Parsons College, Iowa, con- 
ferred the D.D. upon Rev. B. E.'S. Ely, 
formerly of Stockton. 


Susannah Wesley was the mother of 
the Wesleys—Jobn and Charles—and 


the mother of Methodism, 


. Attention to the Public Prayer. 


Several persons, intelligent worshipers 
in our congregations, have recently spok- 
en of the long and unedifying prayers to 
which they have been obliged to listen dur- 
ing public service on the Lord’s day. Minis- 
ters, whose sermons have given a good de- 
gree of satisfaction, have failed to lead the 
people inspiringly or helpfully in thanks- 
giving and petition. It is always difficult 
to know just how much justice there is in 
such impressions. There is no absolute 
measare by which a prayer is timed. 
Even if the hearer joins the petitions 
while he is looking at his watch, it is not 
certain that the length of this part of the 
service will be correctly reported. What 
is long for one preacher, and one hearer 
also, is short for another. What Califor- 
nians may grow impatient to hear, may 
be regarded as brief and edifying in 
other parts of our country. Besides, 
who knows whether the trouble may not 
be with the undevotional temper of the 
listener? Nevertheless, while giving to 
the criticised ministers all the benefit 
possible of these considerations, we are 
compelled to remind ourselves and our 
fellow-pastors of the very great impor- 
tance of attention to the quality and 
quantity of the services, in which they 
lead the congregation to the throne 
of grace. Men who, like ourselves, are 
much in the way of uttering religious 
words are much tempted to rely on the 
moment for what they will express in 
prayer. We would not venture to dis- 
course to men without some orderly and 
careful rehearsal to ourselves of what our 
message should be. Is it not even more 
suitable that we take to ourselves as 
suitable, well-considered words when we 
present to God the wants of our fellow- 
men? The Lord’s Prayer—bow suggestive 
is the very order which the simple _peti- 
tions follow! How comprehensive, too, 
are the petitions in their simplicity! 
How direct the address to the Heavenly 
Father! In what a brief space is the 
whole prayer comprehended! It were well 
to think of the model. Such thought 
would save us from so much repeti- 
tion, 80 many platitudes, so frequent 
episodes and little sermons, woven in 
where they are out of place. The writ- 
er of this does not necessarily agree with 
any particular criticism he may have 
heard. He knows very well how much 
easier it is to fiad fault than it is to pray 
in public without fault. But his own ex- 
perience as a preacher, and his observation 
likewise, lead him fo be sure that most 
ministers need to take more pains with 
this matter of public prayer than, if 
possible, with the construction of their 
sermons. Yet, is it not often true that in 
the anxiety about the latter the former 
has been too much neglected? We do 
not want that sort of thoughtfulness 
which would result in what a reporter 
once characterized as ‘‘the most eloquent 
prayer ever delivered to a Boston audi- 
ence,’’ but we do want simple, natural, or- 
derly, comprehensively-brief, reverent and 
fervent words, which will lift the waiting 


| congregation and honor its ever present 


Lord. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. Adelia (Higbee) Atherton, wife 
of Rev. I. W. Atherton of Modesto, 
was found in the morning of Saturday, 
June 26:h, to have passed away from 
earth. She has been far from well for 
several years, and within a few months 
her strength has manifestly been failing. 
Yet she had an intense will, and has 
been able to he about to the last day. 
She had recently returned to this city 
from Modesto, where the interior heat 
had become oppressive. She leaves with 
her husband two sons in business here. 

Mrs. Atherton was born March 24, 
1830, in Pike, Wyoming county, N. Y., 
bat removed withher parents to Wiecon- 
sin in 1848. She was educated at Be- 
loit Female Seminary, when she made 
the acquaintance of her husband, then a 
student in the college. They were mar- 
ried April 9, 1853, and she accompanied 
her husband to Auburn, N. Y., where 
he was graduated from the Theological 
Seminary there. From that time to her 
death she has been his help-meet in the 
various fields of labor where their lot 
has been cast—in the States we used to 
call the West,- and, later, in Nevada, 
California and the Hawaiian Islands. 
A woman of energy, ardor and self-sacri- 
fice, she has had her full share of the 
hardships incident to the work of a mis- 
sionary. There fell to her share some 
special trials in some of the places of her 
residence. These wore upon her sensi- 
tive nature. Whatever peculiarities of 
that nature or misund eratandings on the 
part of others may have mingled the bit- 
terness in her cup, there are few who 
would doubt that she was a sincere 
Christian disciple, who loved always the 
cause and people of her Master and 
sought to promote the highest good of 
those within her influence. She has suf- 
fered much in her last years, and wore 


in her face the expression of pain; but 


that expression passed away wholly in 
the night when, all alone, she entered in- 
to peace. So the band of early helpers 
in our California work lessens, while the 
work enlarges on the hands of those who 
are taking the vacant places. 


Petty Trials. 


BY REY. DR. A. L. STONE, 


We are not only on probation in this 
life for the main issue—the soul’s immor- 
tal destiny—but each day’s story bringe 
some one or more traits of character into 
testing and development. It does not 
always seem tous, as we encounter these 
petty trials, that we are wrestling with 
the great problems of our being, and that 
these slight struggles make their contri- 
bution to the outcome. We are apt to 
protest against these incidental experiences 
as unworthy a place in the chapters of 
our biography, and as something too 
trifling to be met with dignity and care. 
We brush them aside as feathers on the 
air, not quite convenient to breathe, but 
inflicting no appreciable injury. 

At the same time, these slight annoy- 
ances produce more disturbance often in 
the disposition, and rouse a more positve 
temper of opposition and resentment, than 
many a main infliction of trouble and sor- 
row. 

As the new day comes in, must there 
be such a master of disagreeable elemenis 
when we are looking for and hoping for 
a clear sky and quiet air? We can’t 
meet our friends with a pleasant face and 
cheerful voice, or set about our tasks in 
happy mood. We are on trial for pa- 


tience and submission before the Su- 


preme One, and did not know it. 

A friend or kinsman disappoints some 
slight expectation we were cherishing as 
we should meet, not inflicting any serious 
loss, but checking some hopeful advance. 
There is a dark, forbidding cloud on our 
face, ignorant that our generosity and 
charity were put to the test. 

When we were looking for a letter by 
mail in reeponse to a kindly sentiment, 
or in answer to some insignificant query, 
the post comes to us empty-handed. Do 
we know that our magnanimily is at 
stake, and that it may prove a failura 
under this feeble strain? 

The sensations with which we rise 
from our pillows are not in every organ of 
our frame what we could have desired. 
It is not a heavy tax for heroic endur- 


‘| ance, and yet our fortitude is too feeble 


to cope with the dull throbbing; and the 
day’s record goes against our nervous 
vigor and our filial loyalty. 

In the arrangements of the Divine 
Providence we dutifully yield, as we 
think, the sceptre to that hand, and the 
crown to that brow; and yet the failure 
of some little scheme of ours for our gain 
or our comfort brings out from our rebel 
instinct a reproachful look and gesture 
upward. We did not anticipate on our 
part such antagonism to that Will Su- 
preme. 

All such encounters of our daily lot, with 
their slender outcome, seem to us of no 
moment in the ripening of our being; they 
are as very small dust of the balance in 
our estimate, and yet they build the ma- 
sonry of character, as with granite and 
marble. Let us watch carefully these 
trifling issues. 

Patriotism in the School. 


In the Sacramento Record Union of 
July 3d is an account of an interesting 
and patriotic celebration by the pupils of 
the schools in that city, and as this strikes 
us as being in the right direction, we 
give some extracts from the account of it. 
We look forward to the time when not in 
one school alone, but in all the schools in 
our land, lessons in love of country shall 
be taught, thus giving an intelligent bas- 
is for the growth of patriotism. Let the 
test be applied as to their loyalty to our 
country in the examination of teachers. 
It is not enough to say, ‘‘ We love every- 
body; we love people from all lands, as 
well as we love our own. It is selfish to 
have exclusive love for our own land. 
‘For God and native land,’ may be a 
good motto for sentimentalists, but we 
have no use for it.”’” What should we 
think of a man who ehould say, *‘Every 
other family is as dear to me as my own.” 
To the Jews of old this love of country 
was an absorbing passion. ‘‘If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning!” Let there be in our 
schools a catechism in which our children 
are taught the principles and lives of the 
patriots of our country. And so we love 
to read of such a celebration as that by 
the pupils of the Sacramento grammar 
school, under the direction of Professor 
Babcock and his able corps of teachers. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
given by four boys, each taking a portion 
of it; and the part beginning ‘*We, the 
representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled”’ declaimed in unis- 
on. Among many other exercises and 
songs was the ‘‘ Banner of the Free,”’ by 
pupils from the classes of Misses Griffin 
and Klippel, fourth grade. The little girls 
were dressed in white; wore red, white 
and blue sashes. They marched from 
their seats to the platform, keeping step 
to the music of the piano, their move- 
ments directed by the sounds of a “tiny 
bell,’’ and took their positions with the 
precision of a military company. They 
were ranged in rows of twelve, the four 
on the left wearing red, the four in the 
center white, and the four on the right 
blue sashes. Their singing was good, 
which, together with their dress and 
martial movements, wrought the audi- 
ence up to a pitch of enthusiasm, and the 
little ones were loudly recalled, and re- 
peated, as an encore, their song, the first 
stanza of whick is: 

** On each breeze that floats along 

Let there be the voice of song. 

Oh, loudly cheer our banner dear, 
That waves above! 

No other colors shine, 

Native land, so bright as thine; 

And thine our praise shall be, 
Country that we love!” 

‘*By far the gem of the occasion “was 
‘Columbia’s Union Party.’ The charac- 


ters — nted were Columbia, Uncle 
Sam, District of Columbia, the thir- 
ty-eight States, eight Territories aud 
Ala:ka. Each State was crowned 
with a silver circlet, upon which 
appeared the initials of her name, and 
her dress, so far as possible, represented 
the character of the State. Each one 
bore a bouquet of flowers and a basket 
containing Columbia’s presents, which 
consisted of the chief product of her State. 
The Territories were then admitted— 
eight small lads representing Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Dakota, Utah, Arizo- 
na, New Mexico and Indian Territory. 
They took a position on the left hand of 
the stage, and, as small boys are ‘to be 
seen and not heard,’ they acted their 
parts admirably. At the close of the ex- 
ercises Rev. E. R. Dille addressed the 
assemblage, saying that he was glad to 
observe that patriotism and lessons of our 
natal day had become a part of our edu- 
cational system. His addrese was stir- 
ringly patriotic, comprehensive to the 
minds of the youth, recounting the strug- 
gle of the heroes of 1776. When they 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
it was not amid the roar of cannon, the 
ringing of bells and a general jubilee; but 
it was a solemn occasion, with the 


thought ever present that the ax and the 


scaffold were before them, and when 
they affixed their signatures to that mem- 
orable document, it meant bloodshed, 
peril and death. Yet they were brave 
men, willing to do and dare, and they 
there and then, on the altar of liberty, 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honors. He referred to 
Washington, the trials he and the noble 
band of patriots endured at Valley Forge. 
Theirs was a long struggle, wherein they 
retreated oftener than they advanced, 
met with more defeats than they gained 
victories. They were right; they were 
fighting for freedom. God was on their 
side, and they won.”’ Com. 


The Fourth in the City. 


The Fourth coming on Sunday this 
year, many of the people had an extend- 


‘ed celebration of three days.- Little 


business being done on Saturday, many, 
both of employers and employes, devoted 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday to excur- 
sions, camping, visiting, etc. Oo Sun- 
day unusual attractions were held out to 
the people by the railroad managers and 
others, and great crowds left the city. 
But enough of Sunday desecraters re- 
mained to disturb the worship in the 
churches by the ceaseless explosions of 
fire-crackers, bombs, etc. Most of the 
clergy referred to the day and times in 
appropriate discourses. Monday, being 
the legal holiday, was devoted in some 
way to the expression of patriotic devo- 
tion. The small boy and the large bey, 
old and young, more or less, offered their 
incense of gunpowder as a morning and 
evening sacrifice to the spirit of the day. 
The committee of the citizens having 
charge of the gereral celebration thought 
it best not to have a parade, as in former 
years, on account of the great parade 
soon to be held by theG. A. R. Asa 
substitute, bands of music were station- 
ed at three different places in the city, to 
play for the multitude. The chief event 
of the day was a course of “‘literary ex- 
ercises’’ at the Grand Opera House. 
After the opening exercises and prayer 
by Dr. Spaulding, the ‘‘Declaration’’ 
was read by a young map, in a dramatic 
way — quite different from the usual 
mode. A recitation, ‘‘Fourth of July,” 
was given by Miss Van Arden, with en- 
thusiasm and taste. The national songs 
were sung by Miss Ellen Coursen, in 
costume, as soloist, and her choral class 
of thirty young ladies. Miss May 
Cooper recited ‘‘ Independence Bell.” 
Master Claude Amireax, a little lad of 
about ten years, in George Washington 
costume, recited ‘‘Drake’s Address to 
the Flag” with terrific stage effect. The 
main event of the day was the oration of 
Hon. Frank M. Pixley. It was a vigor- 
ous presentation of the speaker’s Ameri- 
can idea. While praising the alien who 
came here for the purpose of honorable 
business and life, the.orator had scathing 

ords for demagogues and refugees who 
make this land a skirmish ground, and, 
in brazen impudence, demand the right 
to manage American politics and affairs. 
A hint was given that, as a beginning of 
restriction to immigration of one race had 
been made already, this restriction might 
be extended in larger measure to other 
nationalities. He thought that, as we 
have heard long about the Irish, the 
German and other votes, it was about 
time to hear of the American vote. His 
proposition for the formation of an Amer- 
ican party, with the offices and lands in 
the hands of Americans, was vigorously 
presented, and furnishes food for thought. 

The people were admitted tothe Opera 
House by ticket, and it was filled with 
an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Fred E. 
Brooks gave, in a masterly way, a poem. 
Both oration and poem will be printed. 
M. D. Boruck, as Chairman of the com- 
mittee, and John A. Steinbach, Esq., as 
Chairman of the day, gave each appro- 
priate opening addresses, and the First 
United States Artillery Band furnished 
the music. 


The California Chinese Mission. 


The monthly reports from the 15 schools 
of this Mission for the month of May 
show 471 members, and an average at- 
tendance of 259. The total number 
enrolled during the first three-quarters of 
the present fiecal year is 1,133. God 
continues to bear witness to the gospel 


work carried on in these schools by lead- 


ing, each month, some of the pupils out 
of darkness into the light of Christ. 
Thirty-two teachers are employed, of 
whom nine are Christian Chinese. The 
treasury of the Mission is emptied com- 
pletely by the payments which became 
due on July Ist; and the work must 
cease, unless Christian freinds will come 
to our aid. We earnestly entreat the 
attention of our pastors and others to 
this matter. W.C. P. 


Home HMtissianary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The Sixtieth Year. 


We wish to present some of the solid 
facts which made such impression on the 
friends of Home Missions at the recent 
meeting in Saratoga. We have thoughts, 
impreesions, lessons and plans of our own, 
which we will give later on, if perchance 
they may serve a purpose in helping on 
the great work at home. 

Secretary Clark, in his able paper, 
tells us that in 1826, one hundred and 
seventy men was the whole roll of Amer- 
ican Home Missionaries; and most of 
these were located in New York and 
Ohio, then our western frontier. Dur- 
ing the last year nearly fifteen hundred 
men have held the commission of this 
Society alone, and two-thirds of them 
have labored west of the Mississippi. 
So has the field broadened and the force 
multiplied. Sixty years ago one hun- 
dred and ninety stations was the total 
territory occupied by the Society’s mis- 
sionaries. To-day they hold at least 
3,000 stations, and these do not include 
the nearly 2,500 churches planted, nur- 
tured, and brought to «elf-support by 
the Society’s help. The record of these 
three score years contains the names of 
4,700 churches organized, and more than 
300,000 persons gathered into their visi- 
ble folds. The work performed by all 
our missionaries, were it supposable 
that one man could do it, would require 
that man to live at least 40,000 working 
years. And who will call that an ex- 
pensive work which has been done ata 
cost to our treasury of $275 a year? 
The Society's receipts the first year were 
$18,000. Its receipts the last year have 
been nearly $525,000. Yet the state- 
ment does not fully express the contrast; 
for the $18,000 sixty years ago was the 
combined offering of four evangelical © 
bodies—Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, Dutch Reformed, and Associate Re- 
formed. This sum expressed the aggregate 
home missionary interest of the four lead- 
ing Christian bodies of the United States. 
The $525,000 contributed last year came 
from one of these bodies alone. The 
other three have their own societies, and 
their separate missionary funds. It is 
no extravagance, therefore, to affirm that 
the interest of the American churches in 
their home missionary problem, measured 
by the societies that have sprung up, by 
the numbers of men now employed in 
them all, by the territory occupied, and 
the money contributed, has multiplied at 
least a hundred-fold; and all this ample 
harvest springs from a modest handful of 
corn planted just sixty years ago. But 
we have little time, even on a sixtieth 
anniversary, for congratulations. The 
best years of our own, end of all home 
missionary societies, are in the future, 
not in the past. 


After dwelling at length on the work 
done for the last three years among the 
Germans, Scandinavians and Slavonic 
population and briefly summarizing the 
general work in Florida, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, and the Indian Territory, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Arizona, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Michigan, Minneso- 
ta, the Rocky mountain region and the 
Pacific Coast ; the Secretary asks: ‘‘ What, 
then, shall we say is the sum of 
our work this sixtieth year?’ Meas- 
ured by a few significant figures, and 
briefly told, it is as follows: In men, 
1,447, a gain of 22; in fields occupied, 
3,005, a gain of 15; in years of labor 
performed, 1,058, a gain of 41; in 
churches organized, 152; in new Sunday- 
schools gathered, 296; in Sunday-school 
scholars, 120,000; in additions to the 
churches, 9,050; in converts reported, 
7,115, a gain of 2,000; in church build- 
ings completed, 145; and in churches 
brought to self support, 66, a gain over 
the previous year of 16. 


THE TREASURY, 


The total cash receipts of the treasury 
for the sixtieth year, including our auxil- 
iaries, is $524,544.93. This is the larg- 
est amount ever reported, and a gain of 
nearly $73,000 over the receipts of the 
revious year. This gain is chiefly in 
egacies. The question often returns to 
your Committee how far it is safe to de- 
pend upon legacies for the expansion of 
the Society’s work. What if this source 
of income, which seems to be without 
law, should suddenly fail without reason 
—what would become of missionary plans 
built upon such expectations? It is true 
that from one year to another the pro- 
portion of legacies to the gifts of the liv- 
ing is a variable quantity; but it is also 
true, and not a little assuring, that a re- 
view extending over thirty years, divided 
into periods of three decades, shows an 
average proportion of legacies to living 
gifts that has not changed by scarcely a 
hair's breadth in all that time. Between 
1856 and 1866 the average total receipts 
of the Society were four and ¢hree-tenths 
times as much as its legacies. For the 
ten years between 1866 and 1876 they 
were four and four-tenths times as much, 
and between 1876 and 1886 they were 
four and fwo-tenths times as much. 
Whiie, therefore, the gifts of living 
friends must be our regular reliance, it 
would seem to be one law of the King- 
dom we seek to plant, that the sacred 
bequests of the dead should have a fixed 
share in the consummation of the work. 
The story and uses of the 


SWETT FUND 


Will interest every patron and friend of 
the Society.. Two years ago to-day, in 
the midst of our Home Missionary festi- 
val, came the first rumor of the Swett 
legacy to our Massachusetts Auxiliary. 
Strange to say, the amount realized from 
this legacy proved to be double the 
amount first ramored, and $460,583 have 
been paid in to the Massachusetts treas- 
ury. Of this total the sums remitted to 


the national treasury have been as follows, 
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Wepnespay, 7, 1886.! 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


for the purposes and with the conditions 
named: First, $50,000 for*the general 
work paid in at various dates between 
September, 1884, and April, 1885. 
These payments came at times of distress, 
and saved us from serious embarrassments. 
Second, $50,000, as a perpetual loan for 
emergexcies, to be called the Swett Exi- 
gency Fund, and to be replaced when- 
ever the receipts of the Society will en- 
able usto do so. At the time of this 
payment, every dollar was needed for 
exigencies, and was so appropriated. 
Only lately has it been possible to put 
any part of our receipts to the credit of 
this fund. We are happy to report that 
$25,000 of it have now been made up, 
and we shall be happy to restore the 
whole and leave it intact against the day 
of future exigencies, if the churches will 
anable us todo so. Third, $150,000 to be 
paid in annual installments for the next 
ten years, beginning with April, 1885, 
for missionary work among immigrant 
population of the West, and to be called 
the ‘‘Swett Western Fund.” This Fund 
will yield about $18,000 a year for the 
support of our foreign departments. As 
the appropriations for these departments 
amount, for the coming year, to $28,000, 
it will be seen that a generous margin of 
the expense of this important branch of 
our work is still left to the churches to 
make up. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the noble and wholly unexpected 
bequest of Mr. Swett has twice saved 
our treasury from bankruptcy, and our 
missionaries and their families from want. 
It came to our knowledge at the hour and 
moment when we were discussing a new 
departure in the line of missionary 
effort among immigrant populations. It 
is now the chief auxiliary in establiching 
the experiment both in New EKvgland and 
the West. Who can doubt that, under a 
far-reaching plan of God,Samuel W. Swett 
was trained by a Christian mother into 
early sympathy with missions, was pros- 
pered long years in laying up a mission- 
ary fund, and, finally, under the same di- 
vine guidance, came to the kingdom for 
such a time as this? Such providences, 
we confidently believe, are heralds of the 
day long prophesied, and now near, when 
kings, and among them, kings of capital, 
shall be nursing fathers to the church. 
With a big underscoring—big enough for 
a4th of July notice—we would press 
the attention of all in our Church to the 
closing words of the Secretary: 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Our superintedents were requested, in 
April, to confer with the field committees, 
and to estimate their needs for the com- 
ing year. The work wae done with un- 
usual care, some of the State Committees 
remaining together for days, until the 
wants of every field were faithfully con- 
sidered. The result in every instance 
was to be a minimum estimate of abso- 
lute need. The total of these minimum 
estimates, when brought together, show- 
ed a call for $70,000 in advance of the 
expenditures of last year. For several 
weeks the officers of the Society labored 
to reduce these minimum estimates to 
something less than the least, without fa- 
tally crippling the work. They, finally, 
reported to the Committee a total appor- 
tionment, amounting to an advance of 
$32,000 upon the previous year. This 
estimate your Committee adopted, sub- 
ject to revision after the annual meeting; 
and, upon this advanced scale, the work 
of the year is laid out. It may seem 
to the churches like a hazardous experi- 
ment, to be planning a larger missionary 
work at a time when industrial and busi- 
ness interests are threatened with paraly- 
sis. But the deliverances of the past 
have made us bold. Wehave so often 
faced the same issue, and so often found 
it safe to take council of our hopes when 
the Lord plainly led the way, that we dare 
do the same again. The new work, re- 
quiring this advance of $32,000, is the 
natural fruit of the old work that has 
been richly bleesed. If the Lord does 
not mean that we should take the new, 
why has he so blessed the old? More- 
over, if there be any cure of the present 
disturbances of business, if any hope for 
the discontent and despair of the laborer, 
if any restraint for the socialist and an- 
archist, if any forbearance and wisdom 
are needed by the capitalist, if there is 
any deliverance of the nation from its 
perils, burdens, and fears, where are they 
to be found, if not in the gospel that 
we preach, and which we are set, as a 
Society, to establish? The present is not 
the time to reduce our work. We can- 
not falter now, without throwing away 
the confidence of our hope. We dare 
not draw back from doors we have been 
praying God these sixty years to open, 
through fear of the cost of entering. 
The voice of the Master and the cry of 
the churches seem to blend in one imper- 
ative call. If we do not wholly mistake 
its import, it bids us ‘‘forward/’’ And, 
for the sake of our country, we must 
obey. 


The New Churches. 


Two churches have recently bean or- 
ganized—one in Traver, Tulare county, 
the other in San Jacinto, San Diego 
county. Thechurch in Traver is almost 
wholly the fruit of special revival services 
conducted by Rev. J.G. Eckles, and 
assisted by Dr. Lane of Tulare and sev- 
eral of the neighboring ministers. The 
meetings were held in a tent, resulting in 
the conversion of seventeen persons. 
The church consists of thirteen members 
at present, with more to come in immedi- 
ately. The new church is hard at work 
erecting their house of worship. They 
hope to have it ready for dedication in 
September. The church in San Jacinto 
completed its organization by assistance 
of Council on. the 6th of May, with twen- 
ty-one members—fifteen by letter and 
six by confession. Rev. D. McCunn is 
pastor. Mr. McCunn preaches also at 
Perris, a new town on the California 
Southern railroad, and promises to be 
quite a place. A flourishing Sabbath- 
school is established in both of these 
places. The two stations are twenty 
miles apart. 


Religtous Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The meeting of the Club last Monday 
was very largely attended, and of consid- 
erable interest. Rev. Dr. Cobb gave an 
address on ‘‘Evangelistic Efforts and the 
Work of the American Congregational 
Union.” Rev. Dr. Gulick followed him, 
and gave an address on ‘Mission Work 
in Spain.” Many visitors were present. 


Rev. Dr. Warren, Superintendent of 
Home Missions for this State, has been 
invited to address the Club at its meeting 
next Monday. 


Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs filled the pul- 
pit of the First church in this city again 
last Sabbath, and the congregations were, 
considering that it is vacation time, un- 
usually large. Both of the Doctor’s 
discourses have been very highly spoken 
of, but that in the evening on ‘‘America 
and Christianity’ is described as having 
been a brilliant effort. The First church 
may be congratulated in having such a 
supply in the absence of its pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Barrows. 


Rev. T. D. Murphy of San Buena- 
ventura officiated again at Plymouth 
church in this city last Sabbath. He 
preached two very acceptable sermons, 
that in the morving being on ‘‘Christ 
Saving the Lost,’’ and that in the even- 
ing, a Fourth of July sermon, on ‘‘The 
Story of Our Liberty.” Pastor Noble 
returned from his vacation a few days 
earlier than he expected, and had the 
very unusual, if not unprecedented, pleas- 
ure of being a listener in his own church. 


Rev. Dr. Willey is still supplying the 
pulpit of the Third church in exchange 
with Pastor Beckwith, who fills the pul- 
pit of the Benicia church. Dr. Willey 
preached in the morning on the question 
of the apostles, ‘‘Why could not we cast 
it out ?’’ His evening discourse was on 
the words, ‘‘Every one that touched was 
made whole.’’ Good progress is being 
made in the erection of the new structure 
for the Third church. 


Pastor Pond had a pleasant day, as 
usual, at Bethany last Sabbath. It was 
peculiarly a day of Christian patriotism 
with him and his people. In the morn- 
ing he preached on ‘‘National Progress 
through National Perplexities,” and at 
night there was a national praize service, 
praising God tor the benefits we enjoy as 
a nation. 


‘‘The Crucifixion of Christ” was the 
theme on which Chaplain Rowell address- 
ed the audience in the Mariners’ church 
last Sabbath morning. His evening top- 
ic was ‘‘The Man without the Wedding 
Garment.’’ Last year a work of deep 
interest, resulting in many conversions on 
one vessel, took place. The vessel went 
to the United Kingdom, and has lately 
returned to this port with some of the 
sailors who were converted on the occa- 
sion above mentioned. On the voyage 
to this port they were the means of con- 
verting some of their fellow-sailors, and 
it was a pleasant sight to see them all in 
the Mariners’ church. This church is 
doing great good all the time. 


Rev. Weitzel of Santa Barbara 
supplied Dr. McLean’s church in Oak- 
land last Sabbath. The subjects of dis- 
course were, in the morning, ‘‘The Fruit- 
fulness of the Harvest of To-day,” and 
at night, ‘‘Our Partial Knowledge of 
Divine Things.” 

‘* All Things Work Together for Good 
to the Christian’ was the topic on which 
Rev.’ Dr. Holbrook preached last Sab- 
bath morning at Market-street church, 
Oakland. A very interesting occurrence 
took place at the meeting last Thursday 
evening, when a reception was given to 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Sturges, returned 
missionaries. The following mission 
fields were represented: Micronesia, Jap- 
an, South Africa and Spain. Captain 
Bray, former captain of the missionary 
vessel, the Morning Star, was also 
present. It was a time of very deep in- 
terest. 


Dr. Cobb preached at Berkeley last 
Sabbath, and he and Rev. Mr. Hamlin, 
late of Astoria, administered the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. 


Interesting services were held last 
Sunday at the Park church, Berkeley. 


‘‘Christ, the Revealer of the Way, the 
Truth and the Life” was the theme of 
discourse last Sabbath morning at South 
Vallejo by Rev. A. L. Rankin. At night 
a sermon suitable to the day was given 
on the words, ‘‘Blessed is that people 
whose God is the Lord.”’ 


‘*Faith and Works as Applied to the 
Individual and the Nation” was the sub- 
ject at Crockett last Sabbath morning. 
‘‘Tyre and Fulfilled Prophecy, with Na- 
tional Admonitions,’’ was the theme at 
night. 

‘‘Home Patriotism’’ and in 
Song” were the subjects of discourse by 
Rev. ©. S. Vaile in Martinez last Sun- 
day. | 

June is the vacation month for the 
schools in this city and all who can leave 
with their children for the country. The 
pastors of the churches are also away in 
June. Services have been held in the 
Congregational churches as usual. Re- 
ligious interest has been kept up, and 
revival services: have been held every 
night in several places. This speaks 
well for the religious interest here, and is 
very hopeful for the future. 


A Day or Resorcrne.—Green Valley 
Congregational church is rejoicing over a 
large addition to its membership. On 
Sunday, July 4th, eleven were received 
into the church on baptism and confession 
of faith. Save one, all of these were 
young persons between 15 and 22 years 
of age. The temperance society in con- 
nection with the church was also largely 
augmented , several having signed the to- 
tal abstinence pledge for life. The Lord 
be praised ! R. Taytor, Pastor. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The attendance at the 
Memorial charch, South San Francisco, | 


under the pastorate of Rev. G. A. Hutch- 
inson, is increasing. Mr. R. M. Swain 
who, with seven other gentlemen, started 
Larkin-street Sunday-sachool thirty years 
ago, paid a visit on a recent Sabbath to 
the school. Rev. E.T. Lee is preach- 
ing very acceptably in the Central church 
in this city. Nineteen persons joined 
the Healdsburg church at the last com- 
munion. 


Baptist.—The ceremonies connected 
with the, laying of the corner-stone of the 
Baptist college, Highland Park, East 
Oakland, were of an impressive and im- 
posing character. Rev. I. D. Wood 
of Tulare preached to a good congrega- 
tion recently in Visalia, and baptized 
three converts. Rev. D. H. Drake of 
Ceres expects to return shortly to India 
asa missionary to the Telugus. 


Mormon.—Older people remember the 
time when Mormonism gathered its con- 
verts, and centered in Kirtland, O., and 
built there atemple. An Ohio man says 
the Mormons are still in working order in 
Northern Ohio. The temple is kept in 
good repair. In this is held the yearly 
meeting, to which come the Mormons of 
all the country thereabouts. 


EpiscopaL.—Santa Cruz, San Mateo, 
Salinas, San Diego and Pasadena have 
ceased to be Home Missionary fields. 
Arrangements are being made for a ser- 
vice for deaf mutes in St. Luke’s church 
in this city on Sanday morning, July 
25th. 


Roman Catuoric.—Last Wednesday 
Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore was 
invested with the berretta. The cor- 
ner-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church was laid at Santa Cruz on the 
4th. The estimated cost is $25,000. 


Metuopist.—Bishop Warren arrived 
in this city recently from the Utah Con- 
ference. Rev. G. A. Stuart was in 
this city lately en route to China, whith- 
er he goes a missionary physician. 


DiscipLes.—The State meeting of the 
Christian Church will be September 3d. 


Willows, Colusa county. 
EASTERN. 


The Rev. H. L. Hastings was 
recently fined forty dollars for reading 
three chapters from the Bible on Boston 
Common. The fine has not been paid, 
and. he is now in Charles-street jail. 


Mr. Moody has issued a call for a Con- 
ference to be held at Northfield from 
August 4th to August 15th, for Bible 
study and methods of work. 


- 


Special Services in Crockett, 


Dear Paciric: Feeling that a good, 
honest attempt at promoting the Master’s 
kingdom is the kind of news that finds 
acceptance in your columns, I drop youa 
line from Crockett. Just previous to 
my departure to the last meeting of the 
Upper Bay Conference, several brethren 
had been inquiring if arrangements could 
not be made somehow to hold special 
meetings in our little church; 80, making 
this a part of my mission to the before-men- 
tioned meeting, I found, through conver- 
sation, that good Brother Tubb was will- 
ing to give us his services in such a 
work. We have just closed a series of 
meetings of two weeks’ duration, which, 
from the first, were full of interest, and 
all of which have proven beneficial and 
profitable to all. Brother Tubb con- 
ducted the services the first week, assist- 
ed on Saturday and Sunday evenings by 
our pastor, Mr. Morris. The second 
week, the desire for a union meeting be- 
ing very strong, word was sent to Broth- 
er McHatten of the Christian church, 
in Sacramento; also to Brother Kincaid, 
a Baptist brother of San Francisco, and 
also to Brother Tenney of Rio Vista. 
Brother Tubb, who presided over the 
meetings, remarked, in his usual terse 
manuer, that ‘‘he would just as soon hold 
meetings with a Catholic, if he did not 
talk too much about the Pope.’’ Of the 
before-mentioned brethren, Brother Mc- 
Hatten and Brother Tenney responded. 
Brothers McHatten and Tenney occupied 
our pulpit, one alternating with the 
other, a large ‘portion of the second 
week, and one could not find a more cor- 
rect expression of the basis under which 
the meetings were held than is found in 
the little verse— 

‘* When do Christians all agree, 

And their distinctions fall? 


When nothing in themselves they see, 
And Christ is all in all.’’ 


The meetings were quite harmonious, 
and the desire to hear the different 
preachers brought out a good attendance. 
We feel that the meetings have been pro- 
ductive of much good, and feel that 
many must view the things of religion in 
a somewhat different light from formerly, 
There are some in almost every commu- 
nity who seem to view, with a sort of 
aversion, anything in the character of 
special services, but we would ask, Is it 
the correct view? We would respond, 
Certainly not for the better; we can un- 
derstand God’s will concerning man; 
the more we can learn of the great plan 
of salvation and the true teachings of 
Holy Writ, the better it is for the hu- 
man family. This has been true in the 
ages past, and what has been true in the 
past is equally truenow. May we ever 
be found working in behalf of that cause 
for which ‘‘all nature stands and planets 
in their courses move.” At the close of 
our meetings, four persons came forward 
and signified their intention to unite with 
our little band, all by letter, and former- 
ly members of the Presbyterian Church, 
Surely, this is the true spirit; for all de- 
nominations in little communities join 
hands in the advancement of the Master’s 
kingdom. We hope there may be ether 
accessions shortly. For all of which we 
thank the Lord. Fraternally yours, 

Davin Epwarps. 


— 


Many a man’s influence has been 
spoiled by taking him from his humble 
sphere, where he was doing a good work 
for God, to make a preacher. 

C. R. Hacer. 


A new church will soon be built at: 


Letter from India. 
Pasumatal, Nov., 1885. 

*.* * But about India, the cold 
weather is settling down upon the Pacific 
Coast, while here, though it is Novem- 
ber 6th, | am wiping the perspiration 
from my forehead. Still, I would not 
have you understand that we have, as 
yet, had any of that intolerably hot 
weather for which India is celebrated. 
The weather has been singularly delight- 
ful—warm enough for us to wear thin 
clothing, yet uot uncomfortable; of 
course, we avoid the sun during the 
middle of the day. We have tea at 
6:30 a. m.; breakfast at 9:30. From 
the hour of rising until breakfast, the 
best part of the day for work, we study 
the Bible and Zamil; at 10 a. mM. our 
munshi, or native teacher, comes, and 
we have him for an hour; eleven to 
twelve more study; for an hour or an 
hour and a half lying down; sometimes 
we sleep a little; at all events, we try to 
lie down at full length; we are strongly 
advised to habituate ourselves to a rest 
in the middle of the day as one means of 
preserving strength and enduring the 
climate; then a bath, then the munshi 
again; dinner at 3:20. At 5 p. m. 
we go out for a drive along some 
of the pretty roads, shaded by banyan 
trees, with fields of rice on either side, 
and mountains in the distance. These 
rice fields present the aspect of very green 
grass about two feet high, and they are 
kept soaked with water fromthe numer- 
ous tanks about. The natives work 
them, the women mainly, who look very 
pictureeque in their fiery red dress, light- 
ly thrown about them. The carriage of 
their bodies is so erect and graceful; 
the daughters of America cannot begin 
to walk as gracefully as these heathen 
women; it is, doubtless, due to the fact 
-that, from carrying such heavy burdens 
on their heads, they are accustomed to 
stand very erect, and walk measuredly. 
Many of the women are pretty. One 
very pretty woman, a mother, brought 
out from Madura her little child, from 
whose arm we were vaccinated. It 
takes a whole tribe to do anything here. 
We mentioned vaccination to Dr. Ches- 
ter, and he said the public vaccinator of 
Madura was an expert, and that he 
would select a healthy child and send 
him, with the child, to Pasumalai, Ac- 
cordingly, they came out, not two, but a 
band; namely, two officials to do the vac- 
cinating—one to take the virus from the 
child’s arm and hand it to the other, 
who placed it under our skin; then there 
was the father of the child, the pretty 
mother and the little child. I could not 
help playing with it a little, to the mani- 
fest delight of the mother, and I do not 
think I lost caste by so doing. I am very 
glad my vaccination has taken, for there 
is aloes here, and the natives think 
nothing of it. One of my friends said to 
me the other day, ‘‘Never mind small- 
pox; there is never any cholera around 
while small-pox rages.’’ So now, until 
the rains cease, which will be in a few 
weeks, we will have small-pox; then the 
cholera commences; but I _ hardly 
give it a thought. I am where duty 
calls me, and neither disease has any 
terror for me. I am in his hands who 
sent me, and a longer or shorter 
life will be mine, as he wills. §&, 
would be in terror here—small-pox, 
cholera, snakes, scorpions, lizards, to 
say nothing of white ants and an innu- 
merable quantity of insects of every de- 
scription. In my study, the carpenter 
who was setting up my chair suddenly 
jumped, and a scorpion was seen near 
his foot. It was speedily dispatched. 
J. took down her work-basket yester- 
day, and was terrified by one sliding off 
on to her dress, then to the floor. 
Your old parrot came to my mind 
the other day, as 
an immense tree, which was filled 
with parrots equaking and screaming; in 
a tree outside of my door this morning I 
noticed some, and have noticed them be- 
fore. They, the crows, kites, vultures, 
pigeons, owls, and some birds of varie- 
gated plumage made up some of the bird 
kingdom about us. To-morrow I am to 
preach in the church here; once a month 
they have an English service. It is a priv- 
ilge to preach again; many of the students 
understand English, and so I will be un- 
derstood by the majority of my hearers. 

Just a line or so more. Yesterday, 
before breakfast, while sitting in my 
study, one of the servants came to me 
and said, ‘‘Snake’’; following to our 
spare-room I found all the servants and 
their children gathered round a little 
snake about two and a half feet long, 
but whose bite is almost instant death. 
It was a viper that fell from the 
door as the servant opened it, and went 
into a hole under the door.. Hot water 
was poured into the hole, and he came 
out and was killed. The viper’s bite, 
they said, was worse than the cobra’s. 
I preached to a church full of students 
Sunday night, and enjoyed it very much. 
God helped me, and I was very happy to 
be able to speak again after these many 
months of silence. I long to be able to 
speak to them in their own language, and 
to the many who pass along our road to 
the temple at Madura and Lemuda Ma- 
lai. 

Yesterday I purchased a Pegio pony 
for 250 rupees, and am very well satis- 
fied with him thus far; and if he does not 
develop any tricks, will, I think, be a 
good bargain, As I decided to close the 
bargain in the forenoon, and as the 
horse’ I had been using had gone, hired 
a cooley to carry my saddle and bridle 
into Madura, and I walked in before 
breakfast in order to ride the horse out. 
It was an interesting walk in the early 
morning before the sun’s rays were too se- 
vere. Many natives thronged the road, 
and though I had a Tamil grammar in 
my hand I could not study to any profit, 
as my attention was continually taken 
off by the curious people and curious 
sights along the road; and, in fact, I sus- 


pect that I was as much of a curiosity to 
them as they were to me. You know 


I rested under 


that this people, though dark-skinned, 
yet have our features, and not the feat- 
ures of the African. Since I have 
been in this far-off land, J. and I have 
both come to the conclusion that we 
do not wish to dream of home any more, 
for it makes us so home-sick; but I hope 
to arrive at that stage when I can allow 
my thoughts to dwell upon you all and 
picture to myself how you are arranged 
around the evening table at home, and 
not wish myself there, and not have the 
isolation of this life exaggerated in my 
eyes. ‘‘Though sundered far, by faith 
we meet around one common mercy-geat.” 

As I grow older in the Christian 
life, I see how utterly worthless, de- 
praved and fallen is human nature, and 
how true God’s word is when it says, ‘‘In 
my flesh there dwelleth no good thing.’ 
I believe it thoroughly, though there 
have been times when I, but a babe in 
Christ, thought I was a pretty good sort 
ofa fellow. It is Christ and the new 
creation we want, to be clothed upon en- 
tirely—the old garment thrown away out 
of sight and use; there is nothing good 
about it; no patching will do, for it sure- 
ly tears away again; and we can glory in 
the thought that when we come to the end 
of self and human nature, that then Christ 
will come in and burn out, renovate and 
build anew the glorious man after himself, 
I long for holiness, unearthliness, heaven- 
ly-mindedness, Christlikeness. When we 
first believe we only partially see the evil, 
but as we goon, and, as [ hope, get 
nearer to God, he shows us the depth of 
wickedness in these hearts of ours; but, 
thanks to his name, the remedy also is 
shown. I must close; my Tamil study 
is waiting. 


Patents Granted. 


The following patents were granted to 
citizens of the Pacific States during the 
past week, and reported expressly for 
Tue Paciric by C. A. Snow & Co., So- 
licitors of American and foreign patents, 
opposite United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C.: S. Kinney, Browns- 
ville, Cal., saw-tooth; L. A. Manches- 
ter, Merced, Cal., spring harrow; B. D. 
Crocker, Walla Walla, W. T., cleaning 
grain; I’. C. Stober, Sacramento, Cal., 
beer or fluid drips; J. P. Tierney, Oak- 
land, Cal., transom ventilator; B. Farley, 
San Francisco, Cal., remedy for dyspep- 
sia; -G. J. Foster, Alameda, Cal., cart- 
ridge-loading machine. 


W. H. Truron. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


J 48. CARROLL 


Gentiemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


HATS, OAPS8, 


ETC. 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


-"» 


CROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 


sold in competition with the multitude of low- aE 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. Ty 
ONLY In cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DEB OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. e 


= 
= 


00.000,00. 


)pb 


sital$ 10 


San Francisco, Cal. H | Res 
| ’Jan. I[st, 1886. 
Assets: 
Land Asseciation, Gas 
Bank Stocks, 502 18 


Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
Due from Banks,- - = 206,525 09 
Money on hand, - - 609,120 71 


$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: 
ital, ip 81,000,000 00 
Un vided Profits, 7.414 78 
$3,508, | 2062 


We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been a p rous one for the Paciric Bang. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 ye cent. wd 
annum dividend to shareholders it has ad 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


B. H. McDONALD, President. 


= 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


* 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M. 


- PRINCIPAL, 


HE SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 277z, 1886. 
Boarding and day scholars received. Send for catalogue. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loose matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 —e shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ths laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 tbs. best German lintels. 
5,cans lemon or orange sugar. 


Buy Either 


40 Ibs popcorn. 
120 tbs table salt. 
16 ths choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes -pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 tbs cayenne pepper. 
4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-lb cans Standard oysters. 
4% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 ths borax in bulk. 
50 tha best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 ths dried peaches. 
85 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 ths dried pears, fair quality. 
14 lbs German prunes. 
~ 12 tbs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 and {17 Clay St, = 


‘ Francisco. 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
to support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0., S. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


* WELLMAN, PECK & 2... 126 Market 

PALMER & BARROWS. 581 Geary 
W. O. L. ORANDELL.... Olema, Ma ounty, 
H. L. SPAFFORD..........-- wee oe Fowler, Fresno Oounty, 
MITOHELL, HASKINS & .... Petaluma, 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANcIScO, CAL. 


|WepneEspay, Juty 7, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


WHO'LL BUY? 


My neighbor wears a cotton dress; 

She comes with marigold and cress 
All dripping, coiled together. 

The willow basket in her hand 

Is bright with water and with sand, 
This happy, happy weather! 

Who'll buy?” Who would not buy? 

They grew beside an April stream, 

Beneath an April sky. 


Again I meet her, flushed and brown, 

With braid and bonnet slipping down. 
She looks upon me gaily; 

She knows the grassy upland farm 

Where berries ripen high and warm, 
And redden deeper daily. 

‘* Who'll buy?” Who would not buy? 

She found them in the summer fields, 

Beneath a summer sky! 


To-day she enters at my gate; 
She steps inside the sill to wait; 
And so once more I find her. 
Alack! the whirling leaves are brown, 
And he who shook the chestnuts down 
Is standing there behind her! 
‘¢* Who'll buy?” Who would not buy? 
They found them in the autumn woods, 
Beneath a frosty sky! —<St. Nicholas. 


That Disreputable Cat. 


Nobody knew where he came from, 
and certainly nobody invited him to 
come. He walked into the dining-room 
one summer evening through the open 
window, and flapping one mangled ear, 
or rather the fragment of an ear, which 
remained a silent witness of many a 
hard-fought battle, he surveyed the fam- 
ily calmly, and, carling up on the sofa, 
went to sleep. ‘Look at that disreputa- 
ble cat!’’ exclaimed mother, and the en- 
tire family joined in a chorus of ‘‘Scat!’’ 
But he did not ‘‘scat”; he simply opened 
his remaining eye, winked good-natured- 
ly, and went to sleep again. His impu- 
dence was so cool, so determined, that 
we were speechless, and he was allowed 
to remain until we had finished dinner, 
when father said to Tom: ‘‘Take that 
disreputable cat out into the back-yard 
and give him something to eat and let 
him go.” But the disreputable cat had 
no idea of going. He had come to stay. 
When the servant opened the door in the 
morning he walked calmly in and took 
up his place on the sofa, where we found 
him when we assembled at the breakfast 
table. As the various members of the 
family entered the room his catship was 
treated to a shower of “scats” and ex- 
clamations which would have discuncert- 
ed a less self-possessed cat. But it had 
not the slightest effect upon him; he sim- 
ply yawned, winked blandly with his 
single eye, and went to sleep again. The 
fact that he was unwelcome, or that his 
general appearance was not such as to 
watrant an enthusiastic reception into a 
respectable family circle, never seemed to 
strike him, or, if it did, be did not mind. 


He hung around the house for a day or 


two, until one morning mother gazed at 
him, asleep on the sofa, and exclaimed, 
in despair: 

‘*What are we going to do with that 
disreputable cat?” ‘‘What is he going 
to do with us? you'd better say,” replied 
father, sarcastically. ‘‘He’s taken pos- 
session.” ‘‘But he looks so much like a 
tramp,’ objected mother, faintly. ‘‘He 
does look like a bard case,” replied fath- 
er, laughing; and there the subject was 
dropped. The cat bad won by his impu- 
dence; and from that day was recognized 
‘as a humble member of the family. We 
tried to christen him, and called him 
Tom, until our own Tom objected; then 
it was Moege, and Rough, and Tramp, 
and half-a-dozen other appropriate names, 
all of which he accepted with the same 
easy philosophy which distinguished all 
his actions. But, afterall, we found it 
easier to refer to him as “that disreput- 
able cat’’—a title which he recognized by 
blinking his lone eye and pricking up the 
fragment of ear in a most ridiculous 
fashion. ‘ He grew fat and healthy; but 
no amount of prosperity, of good dinners, 
and comfor.able naps, could restore the 
lost eye or ragged ear; he only looked 
more like atramp. He never seemed to 
have apy desire to be petted, though he 
endured stroking from members of the 
family, blinking in a half-contemptuous 
way at any evidence of kindness on our 
part. He slept most of the time; in 
fact, 1 never saw acat which spent so 
much of its life in dreamy repose. He 
would dream, too, and often surprised 
the family by suddenly startivg up from 
the sofa with most unearthly howls, and 
then calmly turning over to sleep again. 
Prosperity, however, developed two an- 
noying traits of character in ‘‘that disre- 
putable cat.””’ One was a moat decided 
objection to being put out in the yard at 
night (and he would quietly sneak off 
and hide in the most unheard-of places 
when bedtime came); the other was a 
most intense hatred of any one outside of 
our own family. When visitors came he 
would arch his back, fluff out his tail, 
and spit and growl at them, and several 
times it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he was restrained from flying at 
them. Beggars were his especial aver- 
sion, or, in fact, any one who did not 


“ come up to bis standard of elegance of 


attire. This trait was sometimes funny, 
but oftener annoying, and we daily de- 
bated plans for getting rid of him. 
Finally, one afternoon when we could 
stand it no longer, Tom andI bundled 
him into a basket, took him out far be- 
yond the park, and let him loose. He 
gave us one reproachfal look from his 
single eye as he jumped from the basket, 
and sped across the fields, and we re- 
turned home feeling triumphant, but 


. somewhat guilty. As we went to dinner 


the cook said: ‘‘Master Tom, I thought 
you tuck that cat away this afternoon?”’ 
“We did,” replied Tom, shortly. ‘‘ Well, 
I think it was about an hour before you 
got home that I saw him shoot in. 
through the back door and up the stairs.” 
A search was made. No sign of the cat 
was found, and it was decided that cook 
was mistaken. 
o’clock, a slight noise was heard upstairs, 


That night, about 12. 


followed by a most unearthly yowling, 
mingled with muttered oaths. Father, 
Tom and I appeared in the hall at the 
same moment and saw aman dashing 
down-stairs, about six steps at a time, 
with ‘‘that disreputable cat” clinging 
tightly to his shoulders, scratching and 
spitting and growling with all his 
strength. He was nearly ai the bottom, 
when he gave a yell of pain and fell. 
We ran down, secured him, called for 
the police, and had him taken to the 
station-house. The next day, in court, 
he explained how he had effected his en- 
trance through the scuttle, and was soft- 
ly descending the attic stairs, when 
something suddenly landed on his shoul- 
ders with a horrible yell, and began to 
make vicious scratches at his eyes. He 
was trying to escape when we caught 
him. The cat had bitten through his 
ear, and the pain caused him to stumble 
and fall. 

That night the ‘‘disreputable cat’’ was 
asleep, as usual, on the sofa in the din- 
ing-room, and took all our expressions of 
gratitude with his old philosophical in- 
difference. From that time, however, 
no thought of getting rid of him was 
ever expressed. He is getting older and 
fatter and lazier now, but not a bit more 
respectable in appearance. Despite a 
good home and all the comforts the most 
luxurious cat could desire, he preserves 
his tramp-like appearance and air of cool 
impudence. He will never be any thing 
but ‘‘that disreputable cat.”"— Harpers’ 
Young People. 


— 


A Book Manufactory in Ancient Rome. 


In the IJilustriries Schweizesrisches 
Unterhaltzungsblatt fur Stenographen we 
find an interesting account of the produc- 
tion of books in ancient Rome. It is 
stated therein that, notwithstanding that 
the Romans had not printing-presses, 
books were at that time produced much 
more quickly and in larger numbers than 
most modern works. Paper was used 


of the Egyptian papyrus, which grows to 
a height of ten feet, and which has given 
its name to paper. A Roman residing in 
Egypt assures us that the yield of his 
paper manufactory would be sufficient to 
support any army, and whole ahiploads 
of paper were sent from Egypt to Rome. 
Before books of any description were re- 
produced in large numbers, they were 
read mostly in private circles, or publicly, 
so that the author could adopt sugges- 
tions for the improvement of his work. 
Wealthy Romans used to own a large 
number of slaves for all kinds of service, 
which rendered labor cheap, as they cost 
nothing in many cases, and had only to be 
supported. They were mostly prisoners 
of war, the pick of nations, and often 
more cultivated (especially the Greeks) 
than their masters. They were conse- 
quently employed in the education of 
Roman boys. The works of authors 
were dictated’ to a number of slaves, 
women also being employed for that pur- 
pose. Even among freedmen and liber- 
ated slaves the desire to obtain employ- 
ment became so great that hundreds of 
willing hands could be bad for writing 
books at a very low rate of wages. The 
instruction imparted in the workshops of 
Roman publishers necessitated a regular 
course of training, which was to teach 
the apprentices an easy and elegant hand- 
writing. Ifa publisher had at his dis- 
posal say a hundred writers, and reck- 
oning the working day at ten hours, a 
document which took an hour to write 
would be multiplied in the course of a 
day to a thousand copies. The writers 
became in time expert to such a degree 
‘that they combined quickness with ele- 
gance. It must also be added that in 
cases where speed was the first consider- 
ation, the use of stenographic contractions 
became general, and we possess illustra- 
tions of their employment in the old man- 
uscripts still in existence. We are also 
informed that both readers and copyists 
were instructed and trained, the former 
in the solution, the latter in the appljca- 
tion, of contractions. Their object was 
to copy work as quickly as possible, the 
use of full words being only resorted to 
for the best works. The above brief ac- 
count demonstrates to us the fact that the 
Romans made the nearest approach to the 
invention of printing, although they nev- 
er attained to it. The movable stamps 
of iron or other metals used by the Ro- 
mans for marking earthernware yessels 
and other utensils also prove this. But 
the art of rapid writing, which was per- 
fected by them to an unusual degree, 
counteracted a further development, 
while the number of slaves and other 
willing bands at disposal, by which 
means the most astonishing results were 
obtained, operated in the same direction. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


— 


Manners. 


When little Tommy Macaulay was 
about four years old, he was taken by 
his father to call upon Lady Waldegrave 
at Strawberry Hill, and here an awkward 
servant spilled some hot coffee over his 
lege. The hostess was very sorry, in- 
deed, and, after awhile, asked him if he 
felt any better. ‘*Thank you, madam,’’ 
said the small gentleman, ‘‘the agony is 
abated.’’ 

Children need not use words so quaint 
as those which were quite natural to 
young Macaulay, but should try to have 
equal politeness. 


A little boy named Lewis was passing 
hurriedly through the dining-room yes- 
terday, when his Aunt Carry spoke to 
him. He did not hear precisely what 
she said, so he stood in the doorway and 
said: 

‘‘What, ma’am?” 
would have been more elegant there. 
But when he entered mamma’s chamber, 
where she and sister Sue were having a 
confidential chat, if he wished to inter- 
rupt the talk for a moment, the right 
thing to. say would have been, not ‘‘l beg 


pardon,” but ‘‘Please excuse me.” 


which was almost woven out of the fiber | 


“I beg pardon™ 


His Discontent Cured. 


Rosy -cheeked, brown-eyed Harry 
Wharton was trudging along beside his 
mother on the wide streets of a large 
city. It was the hour when wealthy 
people were taking their afternoon drive, 
and the roll of carriages toward the park 
seemed incessant. Harry watched them 
thoughtfully, and was so unusually quiet 
that his mother looked down at him in 
some surprise. 

‘*[ say, it’s hard on a fellow,’’ he 
broke out at last. 

What, my son ?’’ 

‘*Look at that boy in the carriage with 
the brown horses. 1 expect he gets a 
ride every day, and I never have one.”’ 

Harry’s parents were comfortably off, 
but their purse did not supply many 
luxuries. 

‘‘Let me tell you an Italian story I 
was reading the other day,” said his 
mother. 

‘‘There was a rich lady in Italy, a 
countess, who had a little boy, but he 
was very delicate—not able to run and 
play, and scarcely cared to eat; and the 
doctors were afraid she would never be 
able to raise him. One day she took him 
to the park, and brought with her a 
number of toys to amuse him. But he 
was not strong enough to play with the 
ball, and soon tired of, and turned away 
from, the others. 

‘**After that she took out of her basket 
some nice biscuits and fruit for him to 
eat, but he only tasted a pear, and said 
he did not want any more. Just then a 
beggar boy, with a strong, brown face 
and limbs, and dark eyes |like Harry’s, 
perhaps], came up, and, holding out his 
hand, said, ‘I am hungry.’ So the 
countess gave him sonie of the bread,and 
her little boy asked her permission to 
give him the rest. Then the tears came 
into her eyes, and she thought how glad- 
ly she would give up her title, her beau- 
tiful home and her silk dresses and jew- 
els just to hear her little boy say once, ‘I 
am hungry.’” 

Harry listened silently; then his brow 
cleared as he said: 

**Well, mamma, I’ll try and not grum- 
ble any more. It is nice to be well and 
strong, like I am—far better, if I must 
choose, than riding ic a carriage. And 
I have you and papa and a great many 
pleasant things. Il’ll try and-be ‘Con- 
tented Harry’ after this,’’ and he ended 
with a laugh.— Ex. 


Franklin’s Owl. 


The following is not a ‘‘made-up” 
story, but a real out-and-out true one. 
It happened a few years ago when the 
boy’s mother was visiting relatives in 
New York. 

The hero of my story was a chubby 
little fellow of five, with red hair and a 
face of very near the same tint, relieved 
by freckles of a deeper shade. It hap- 
pened in this wise: 

This little boy, Franklin, was very 
fond of boiled eggs, and insisted on his 
eldest sister boiling one for him, which 
she promised to if he would run out to the 
hen-house aad get one. He was gone a 
short time when he returned out of breath, 
with his face all aglow with excitement, 
exclaiming ; 

‘Oh, Addie, there’s something out there 
I’m afraid of—it’s sittin’ on a wail and 
yooks yike a wabbit, and got a tail yike 
a shicken—it’s got a head peer mear 
(pretty near) yike a cat, and eyes yike 
Ship’s (Trip’s), only a little booer 
(bluer).” 

His sister looked at him in astonish- 
ment, and said: 

‘‘Why, Franklin, you mustn’t tell 
stories; that’s naughty”; whereupon our 
youngster exclaimed, indignantly, 

“If you don’t befe me, you can just 
come out there and yook. I foed at it, 
and it turned ayound and yooked at 
me.”’ 

She did go out and ‘‘yook,” and found 
the object of the lad’s excitement perched 
upon a rail a3 complacently as if it had 
never been ‘‘foed’’ at atall. It was a 
small screech-owl, which reallv did look 
very much like a rabbit, and all acknowl- 
edged our Franklin’s description to be 
pretty accurate; at least the family agreed 
that none of them would be willing to 
compete with him on a description of an 
owl.—Christian Advocate. 


A Mischievous Pet. 


Among some auecdotes of pet animals, 
told by a writer in Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple, is the following: 

A gentleman owned one of those mis- 
chief-finders, a magpie. This bird was 
very fond of shell-fish, eo that when bis 
owner placed some pickled cockles in his 
larder he took especial pains to tie parch- 
ment over the tep of each jar. It was 
not long, however, before the skin was 
torn off and some cockles eaten. Nobody 
could be found who would confess the 
deed, and the thefts were reapeated, until 
the cook, hearing one day a crackling 
sound in the larder, hurried in to find 
Mr. Magpie, with the skin off the jar of 
cockles, eating away as fast as he could. 
This so exasperated the woman that she 
hurled at the bird a ladle of boiling fat, 
which she had in her hand, exclaiming, 
**So it’s you, you rascal, that’s been at 
the cockles!’’ 

It was hard punishment, for all the 
poor little fellow’s feathers came off his 
scalded head, leaving him bald ever after; 
and he never forgot the cause of his mis- 
fortune, as appeared afterward. One 
night among some viaitors at his master’s 
house was a gentleman with a bald head. 
The magpie, which had been perched on 
the edge of a vase, suddenly flew to this 
gentleman’s shoulder, and, with his head 
tipped on one side in a quizzical manner, 


squeaked out, ‘‘So, you rascal, you’ve 


been at the cockles, too, have you?” 


Thare iz sum pholks in this world who 
spend their whole lives a-hunting after 
righteousness, and kant find enny time 


tew praktiss it.—Josh Billings. 


| Eskimo Dogs. 


You boys who have a favorite Carlo 
or Nero at home may like to know some- 
thing about the Eskimo dogs; asking what 
they have to eat, and whether, like your 
own favorites, they get three meals a day 
and any number of intermediate lunches. 
No doubt you will think that they really 
should get ever eo much more on aceonnt 
of their hard work in pulling the sledges, 
and in such acold country. Yet hard as 
it may seem, the Eskimo dog never gets 
fed oftener than every other day, and 
generally about every third day; while in 
times of want and starvation in that ter- 
rible country of cold, the length of time 
these poor dogs will go without food seems 
beyond belief. 

I once had a fine team of nineteen fat 
Eskimo dogs that went six or seven days 
between meals for three consecutive feed- 
ings before they reached the journey’s end 
and good food; and although they all 
looked very thin, and were no doubt very 
weak, none of them died; and yet they 
had been traveling and dragging a heavy 
sledge for a great part of the time. Other 


equally wonderful accounts of their pow- 
ers of fastiog. The Eskimo have many 
times of want and deprivation, and then 
their poor dogs must suffer very much. 
But when they are fed every other day 
on fat walrus meat, and do not have too 
much hard work to do, they will get as 
fat and saucy and playful as your own 
dogs with three meals a day. One of the 
very last things you would imagine to be 
good for them is the best food they get; 
that is, tough walrus hide, about an inch 
in thickness and as wiry as _ sole-leather. 
Give your team a good meal of this before 
they start, take along a light supply of it 
for them, and you can be gone a couple of 
weeks on a trip; when you get back, feed 
them up well, and they will be as fat 
and strong as ever in a very few days. 


Bouquets Under Water. 


The following is a description of the 
process by which a bouquet of flowers 
can be preserved fresh for a long time: 

A vessel of water is requited; the ves- 
sel should be large enough to allow the 
submersion in it of a plate or dish hold- 
ing the bouquet to be preserved, and a 
bell- glass to cover the bouquet. The dish 
or plate should contain no moss or other 
material; the water should be limpid and 
quite pure. Place the plate at the bot- 
tom of the water, and on the plate, sub- 
merging it, place the bouquet, which is 
maintained in an upright position by a 
weighted base previously attached to it. 
This being done the bouquet is covered 
with a bell-glass, the rim of which ought 
to fit exactly to the flat part of the plate; 
the bell-glass should be entirely filled 
with water and without the least air- 
bubble. 

Then all are raised together, plate, 
bouquet, and bell-glass filled with water, 
and placed on a table, carefully wiping 
the exterior, but leaving on the plate, 
around the base of the bell-glass a little 
provision of water which prevents the en- 
trance of air. The flowers in this condi- 
tion will be preserved in all their fresh- 
ness for several weeks, and their beauty 
is increased by a great number of bub- 
bles of gas produced by the respiration 
of the leaves, and which attach them- 
selves to the petals, appearing like pearls. 
The edge of the plate and the water that 
it contains should be concealed by a 
light bed of moss in which are set some 
other flowers. Inthe evening by artifi- 
cial light, a bouquet thus arranged pro- 
duces a charming effect.— Vick’s Maga- 
zine for June. 


He Satisfieth the Longing Soul. 


It is better to be restless and unsatis- 
fied than to find rest and satisfaction in 
anything lower than the highest. But 
we need not be restless or unsatisfied, 
There is-a rest in expectation, a satisfac- 
tion in the assurance that the highest be- 
longs to us though we have not reached 
it yet. That rest in expectation we may 
all have now if we believe in God, and 
know we are hie children. Every taste 
of him that we have ever had becomes a 
prophecy of his perfect giving of himself 
tous. It is as when a pool lies far up 
in the dry rocks, and hears the tide and 
knows that her refreshment and replen- 
ishing are coming. How patient she is! 
The other pools nearer the shore catch 
the sea first, and she hears them leaping 
and Jaughing, but she waits patiently. 
She knows the tide will not turn back till 
it has reached her, and by-and-by the 
blessed moment comes. The last ridge 
of rock is overwashed. The stream 
pours in—at first a trickling thread sent 
only at the supreme effort of the largest 
wave, but by-and-by the great sea in its 
fulness. It gives the waiting pool itself, 
and she is satisfied. So it will be with 
us if we wait for the Lord, however he 
delays, and refuse to let ourselves be sat- 
isfied with any other supply but him,.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


— 


In the Everlasting Arms. 


Ass child when wearied with play 
nestles in his mother’s arms, and without 
one lingering fear of danger, sweetly 
sleeps, so does the weary believer, when 
called to die, nestle with fearless confi- 
dence in the Everlasting Arms. What 
mother-love is to the confiding child, the 
all-embracing love of the Infinite One is 
to the dying Christian man whose faith 
recognizes the gracious face of the glori- 
fied Jesus. It was because Stephen’s 
eye was fixed on that divine face while 
he lay sleeping on the rough bed of mar- 
tyrdom, that inspiration did not say he 
died—even that was too harsh a term— 
but that ‘the fell asleep!” Going into a 
soft, sweet sleep which ends the sorrows 
and toils of earth, and is followed by a 
waking amidst the music, the bliss, the 
glory of heaven, and a beholding of the 
beauty and love of God in the face of 
him who is the altogether lovely, the 
Son of Man, the son of God—this is 


| death!—Zion’s Herald. 


travelers among the Eskimo have given | 


Th Safest Food in Summer 
For Young or Delicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 


Cholera Infantum. 


It bas been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis 1s SuGar oF Mrik, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch ani no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. ° 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL’ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50\In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES. coyorce NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c Ib G 
Cornmeal, 2to2z%c * | 
Cr'd Wheat, 2% to3c Pormosa Oolong 


Gr’m Flour, 2% to3e 
/ 3 
Pearl Barley,4te5c¢ ‘* ‘tneolored Ja 
Sago&Tapioca4@5c 
35 
SUGARS AT REFINERY. 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bbls,6%4c box good Raisins, 


Crushed** “6%c | (SC 
(20-lb bar ox L’ndry Soap 
Extra C * 35¢ 
Golden C ‘6 White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly. better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1246, 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 

ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without eharge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well mpdesstood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
Address UNN & CO.. Office SCIENZIFIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Factors: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Ch 1- 
cago to New Orieans, Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


price-list. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES: 


TO. 


Eastern and European cities via the Grea; 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 

connecting at 


NEW YORE 


AND NEW ORLEANS 
WITH ...... 
The Several Lines of Steamers to al]! 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets soid, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengérs calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mirus, Lan@® 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., Sau Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt.. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


a 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S" Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00, 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


s of the Parlor and Receiving. 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


Origina 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SpEciALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Art Kixps or 


IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $= 
per dozen. 
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Miscellany. 


THE UNION. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
- Sail on, O Union, strong and great! | 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast and sail and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock; 

Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail,’ 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


CHANGE. 


I grew old the other day, 
And I worked uneasily. 
Then I thought it need not be; 
By and by we shall not say, 
‘*T grew old the other day.”’ 
— Youth’s Companion, 


The Changes of Half a Century. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


After an interval of more than fifty 
years, I propose taking a second look at 
some parts of Europe. This will give 
my readers of the Aélantic, as well as 
the writer, a vacation to which we both 
seem entitled. It isa Rip Van Winkle 
experiment which I am promising myself. 
The changes wrought by half a century 
in the countries 1 visited amount almost 
to a transformation. I left the England 
of William the Fourth, of the Duke of 
Wellington, of Sir Robert Peel; the 
France of Louis Philippe, of Marshal 
Soult, of Thiers, of Guizot. I went from 
Manchester to Liverpool by the new rail- 
road, the only one I sawin Europe. I 
looked upon England from the box of a 
stage-coach, upon France from the coupe 
of a diligence, upon Italy from the chariot 
of a vetturino. The broken windows of 
Apsley House were still boarded up when 
[ was in London. The asphalt pavement 
was not laid in Paris. The obelisk of 
Luxor was lying in its great boat in the 
Seine, as | remember it. I did not see 
erected; it must have been a senea- 
tion to have looked on the engineer 
standing underneath, so as to be crushed 
by it if it disgraced him by falling in the 
process. As for the dynasties which 
have overlaid each other like Dr. Scblie- 
mann’s Trejan cities, there is no need of 
moralizing over a history which, instead 
of Finis, is constantly ending with What 
neat? 

With regard to the changes in the 
general conditions of society and the ad- 
vance in human knowledge, think for 
one moment what fifty years bave done. 
I have often imagined myself escorting 
some wise man of the past to our Saiur- 
day Club, where we often have distin- 
guished strangers as our gueste, Sup- 
pose there sat by me—I will not say Sir 
Isaac Newton, for he has been too long 
away from us, but that other great man, 
whom Professor Tyndall names as next 
to him in intellectual stature, as he pass- 
28 along the line of master minds of hia 
country, from the days of Newton to our 
own--Dr. Thomas Young, who died in 
1829. Would he or I be the listener, if 
we were side by side? However hum- 
ble I might feel in such a presence, I 
should be go clad in the grandeur of the 
new discoveries, inventions, ideas, I had 
tO impart to him that I should seem to 
myself like the embasaador of an emper- 
or. I should tell him of the ocean steam- 
ers, the railroads that spread themselves 
like cobwebs over the civilized and half- 
civilized portions of the earth, the tele- 
zraph and the telephone, the photograph 
and the spectroscope. I should hand 
him a paper with the morning news from 
London to read by the electric light. I 
should startle him with a friction match. 
I should amaze him with the incredible 
truthe about anesthesia. I should as- 
tonish bim with the later conclusions of 
geology. I should electrify him by the 
fully developed doctrine of the correlation 
of forees. I should delight him with the 
sell-doctrine. I should confound him 
with the revolutionary apocalypse of 
Darwinism. All this change in the as- 
pects, position, beliefs, of humanity since 
the time of Dr. Young’s death, the date 
of my own graduation from college! 

I ought to consider myself highly fa- 
vored to have lived through such a half- 
century. But it seems to me that, in 
walking the streets of London and Paris, 
I shall revert to my student days, and 
appear to myself like a relic of a former 
generation. Those who have been born 
into the inheritance of the new civiliza- 
tion feel very differently about it from 
those who have lived their way into it. 
To the young and those approaching 
middle age all these innovations in life 
and thought are as natural, as much a 
matter of course, as the air they breathe; 
they form a part of the frame-work of 
their intelligence, of the skeleton about 
which their mental life is organized. To 
men and women of more than threescore 
-hey are external accretions, like the 
sheil of a mollusk, the jointed plates of 
an articulate.—July Atlantic. 


Glacier Bay, Alaska. 


Think of passing on day after day and 
night after night, as we have done, over 
calm and quiet waters, breathing a de- 
lightful and bracing atmosphere, making 
our way in the midst of innumerable is- 
lands, through narrow straits and chan- 
nels and beautiful bays, at the foot of 
great mountains of solid rock, many of 
which are covered with snow, and often 
with eolid fields of ice glittering in the 
sunlight, from which countless streams 
flow down into the waters at their foot. 
These mountains are, many of them, 


covered with forests. Others are entire- 
ly bare, plainly showing the effects of the 
vast glaciers which have swept down 
their sides, carrying everything before 
them, and leaving not a vestige of vege- 
tation remaining. The whole region, in- 
deed, will be found of eurpassing inter- 
est, not only to the mere traveler or stu- 
dent of nature, who would look upon the 
‘wonderful works of God,” but also to 
the scientist. These huge mountains, 
varying from one thousand to more than 
seventeen thousand feet in height, many 
of them towering above the Alps, and 
some of them nearly three times the 
height of the highest peak of the White 
mountains, are, for the most part, basaltic 
in their character, plainly indicating their 
igneous or volcanie origin; and yet their 
peculiar stratification in many places 
affords evidence of their unheaval at 
some period from the depths of the great 
waters. For eight successive days and 
nights we had been passing through 
scenery which it was a delight to the 
eyes and a joy to the heart to look upon, 
until, on the morning of the 9th of 
— we found ourselves in Glacier 
ay. 

This was aday of wonders above all 
others—the red-letter day of our whole 
voyage. Here the interest of our jour- 
ney culminated, and all that we saw af- 
terwards in the way of natural scenery 
seemed tame and commonplace. In ad- 
dition to the grand snow mountains 
which surrounded us on every hand, 
hundreds of icebergs, varied in color 
and of all imaginable shapes and sizes, 
were floating around us in the bay, not 
only rendering great care necessary in thé 
managemeat of the ship, but adding in- 
terest and excitement to the scene. 

Passing Mount Fairweather and Cril- 
loy in the early morning, a little before 
noon our veseel steamed up in front of 
what is known as the Muir Glacier, 80 
named from Prof. Muir, of San Francis- 
co. Grand and impressive indeed was 
the sight before us. Let me attempt to 
describe it. It seemed as though a river 
three miles broad, and pouring over a 
perpendicular precipice of 350 or 400 
feet, had suddenly been arrested and 
copgealed, and there stood as a solid 
wall of ice—a frozen Niagara—with its 
glittering front perpendicularly uplifted 
before us. The ice was sometimes of a 
greenish, at other times of a light, or 
again of a dark blue color, changing con- 
tinually its hues as the sunlight fell upon 
or was reflected by it. The edge or top 
of the fall or front was broken or serrat- 
ed, shooting up into innumerable peaks 
and spires, and minarets and towers of 
various shapes and sizes, a vast laby- 
rinth of needles and pinnacles, a Milan 
cathedral on a greatly enlarged scale; 
while from the face of the glacier masses 
of ice were every few minutes breaking 
off and toppling over into the waters be- 
neath, and were borne down the bay by 
the strong current flowing out from un- 
derneath the glacier. 

The constant crackling and splitting 
and breaking off of the ice sounded at 
times like the rattling of musketry, or 
of artillery, and again it was like the 
voice of thunder, as some vast iceberg, 
weighing hundreds of tons, fell into the 
glassy bay, and floated by the ship out 
towards the ocean, raising huge waves, 
which tossed the vessel as though it were 
a mere spar upon the surface of the wa- 
ters. 

After inspecting the glacier from the 
ship for a half-hour or more, our whole 
company went on shore, and many of 
them climbed over the beach and mor- 
aine, up the steep and rugged sides, to 
the top of the frozen river. The glacier 


was found to have a rough and broken 


surface, with wide fissures and crevasses, 
so that it could not be crossed with safe- 
ty. This ‘‘Muir de Glace” was seen 
stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, presenting a view in comparison 
with which the celebrated ‘‘Muir de 
Glace” of the Alps is but as a lake to 
the ocean. A few miles above the pres- 
ent front cr face of the glacier another 
flows into it, like a tributary stream into 
a river. This Muir Glacier is said to 
continue its course northward for about 
150 miles, where it is lost ina vast, up- 
broken field of ice and snow. But grand 
and awful as is this Muir Glacier, yet it 
is surparsed by others which are to be 
seen in this region.— The Evangelist. 


Food for Man, 


The old saying that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poieon is realized 
in the opposite tastes of people. 

The Turks shudder at the thought of 
eating oysters. | 

The Digger Indians of the Pacific 
Slope rejoiced in the great locust swarms 
of 1875 as a dispensation of the Great 
Spirit; and laid in a store of dried locust 
powder sufficient to last them for several 
years, 

The French will eat frogs, enails and 
the diseased livers of geese, but draw the 
line at alligators. 

Buckland declares the taste of boa 
constrictor good, and much like veal. 

Quass, the fermented cabbage water of 
the Russians, is their popular tipple. It 
is described as resembling a mixture of 
stale fish and soapsuds in taate, yet next 
to beer, and it has more votaries than 
any other fermented beverage. A tallow 
candle washed down with quags forms a 
meal that it would be hard to be thank- 
ful for. 

In Canton and other Chinese cities 
rats are sold at the rate of $2 a dozen, 
and the hind quarters of dogs are hung 
up in the butchers’ shops alongside of 
mutton and lamb, but command a higher 
price. The edible birds’ nest of the 
Chinese are worth twice their weight in 
silver, the finest variety selling for as 
much as $30 a pound. 

The Negroes of the West Indies eat 
baked snakes and palm worms fried in 
their own fat, but they cannot be induced 
to eat stewed rabbits. 

In Mexico parrots are eaten, but they 
are rather tough. 


an 


The Guachos of the Badda Oriental 
are in the habit of hunting skunks for the 
sake of their flesh. 

The octopus, or devil-fish, when boiled 
and then roasted, is eaten in Corsica and 
esteemed a delicacy. 3 

In the Pacific Islands and West Indies 
lizards’ eggs are eaten with gusto. The 
natives of the Antilles eat alligator eggs, 
and the eggs of the turtle are popular 
everywhere, though up to the commence- 
ment of the last century turtle was only 
eaten by the poor of Jamaica. 

Ants are eaten by various nations. In 
Brazil they are served with a resinous 
sauce, and in Africa they are stewed 
with grease‘or butter. The East Indians 
catch them in pits and carefully wash 
them in handfuls like raisins. In Siam 
a curry of ant’s eggs is a costly luxury. 

The Ceylonese eat the bees after rob- 
bing them of their honey. 

Caterpillars and spiders are dainties to 
the African bushman. 

After they have wound the silk from 
the cocoon the Chinese eat the chrysalis 
of the silkworm. 

Spiders roasted are a sort of dessert 
with the New Caledonians. 


— 


Sanctification. 


In one of his gospel talks, Major 
Whittle expatiated upon sanctification, 
and explained in his simple way, so that 
even @ child could understand what sanc- 
tification was. A man missed three 
sheep from his flock. Years afterwards 
his neighbor, having experienced religion, 
came to him and said: ‘‘I took your 
sheep; I came to you to make reparation; 
the sheep were yours, and you are en- 
titled to their value and the value of 
their increase; I want to make you 
whole—to make full restitution.” That 
is sanctification. A man owes another 
an honest debt; he has had the use of 
his money or property, as the case may 
be, and enjoyed its use. As a result of 
circumstances, or the technicalities of the 
law, the debt becomes outlawed—uncol- 
lectable—no legal debt at all, though 
morally it is still a debt. The debtor 
looks upon Christ, and the spirit of re- 
pentance takes posession of him, and he 
goes to him whose debtor he is, and says: 
‘*T am your debtor; I want to repay you. 
I can no longer bear to enjoy that which 
is not mine, but yours; here is your 
money; I restore you your property.” 
That is sanctification. A man _ has 
wronged another by slandering him, by 
despitefully using him, by innuendo, by 
bearing false witness againet him. Some 
day he sees Christ, and there comes into 
his soul a great longing to undo this 
wrong he has inflicted, to make the 
wrong right, and he goes to the injured 
man and says: ‘‘I said all these things 
about you; I am most guilty; I now ae- 
knowledge your crime and humbly ask 
your forgivenees as I hope for that for- 
giveness | have asked of him.’’ That is 
eanctification. 

It pleases us to know that Major 
W hittle’s sermon upon sanctification has 
borne good fruit. A merchant of this 
city sold some goods a long time ago. 
In the hurry and bustle of the day no en- 
try of the sale was made; to whom sold 
was forgotton. The purchaser saw 
Christ during the evening Major Whittle 
preached upon sanctification. He went 
to the merchant and said: ‘‘I got the 
goods; that you had forgotten the fact 
was certain; I had not expected to pay 
you, but now I want to, and I will. 
Here is your money; forgive me.’’ That 
was sanctification.— Record of Christian 
Work. 


The Great Question of the Day. 


The late Dr. Samuel D. Gross, the 
father of American surgery, used the fol- 
lowing words in an address delivered at 
the dedication of the McDowell monu- 
ment: 

**Young men of America, listen to the 
voice of one who has grown old in his 
profession, and who will probably never 
address you again, as he utters a parting 
word of advice. The great question of 
the day is not this operation or that, not 
ovariotomy or lithotomy, or a hip joint 
amputation, which have reflected so 
much glory upon American medicine, 
but preventive medicine, the hygiene of 
our persons, our dwellings, our streets; 
in a word, our surroundings, whatever or 
wherever they may be, whether in city, 
town, hamlet, or country, and the estab- 
lishment of efficient town and State 
boards of health, through whose agency 
we shall be more able to prevent the ori- 
gin and fatal effects of what are known 
as the zymotic or preventable diseases, 
which carry so much woe and sorrow into 
our families, and often sweep like hurri- 
canes over the earth, destroying millions 
of human lives in an incredibly short 
time. The day has arrived when the 
people must be roused to a deeper and 
more earnest sense of the people’s wel- 
fare, and suitable measures adopted for 
the protection, as well as for the better 
development, of their physical, moral 
and intellectual powers. This is the 
great problem of the day, the question 
which you, as the representatives of the 
rising generation of physicians, should 
urge, in season and out of season, upon 
the attention of your fellow-citizens—the 
question which, above and beyond all 
others, should engage your most serious 
thoughts, and elicit your most earnest 
co-operation. When this great object 
shall be attained; when man shall be 
able to prevent disease, and to reach, 
with little or no suffering, his threescore 
years and ten, so graphically described 
by the Psalmist, then, and not until 
then, will the world be a paradise.”— 
Scientific American. 


Literary. 


In the series of ‘‘American Common- 
wealths,” edited by Horace E. Scudder, 
and published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York, California 
has taken its place. This volume bears 
the title, ‘California from the Conquest 


in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Commit- 
tee in San Francisco. A Study of Amer- 
ican Characters by Josiab Royce, Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
Uollege.” Mr. Royce has won, soon and 
deservedly, reputation as a scholar and 
thinker. It was somewhat of a surprise, 
however, that he should have been se- 
lected as the historian of his State. To 
be sure, he was born here, and most of 
his life has been spent here. He has had 
good opportunities of acquaintance with 
life both in the mountains and by the sea. 
But as far as the decade of 1846-56 is 
concerned, he was but a child while it 
was passing. There were men bere dur- 
ing those years who might tell the story 
of their own times possibly with more of 
mature judgment and with apparent au- 
thority. But there are few of them who 
would have taken time and pains to in- 
vestigate minute points as carefully. The 
most obvious criticism on this book is 
that the attention of the reader is occu- 
pied to a degree of impatience with some 
few points. One hundred pages—one- 
fifth of the whole volame—is given to a 
discussion of the ‘‘Secret Mission and the 
Bear Flag,’’ and to showing how Mr. 
Royce bas found out the ‘‘inwardness” of 
all that business. It was desirable to 
have the facts brought out in that matter, 
but in a compend like this it is question- 
able whether this amount of space should 
have been devoted to the processes by 
which the historian arrived at his facts, 
The personality of the historian, indeed, 
is too often gratuitously emphasized 
throughout. It seems to us, also, al- 
though not a pioneer, that, in limiting 
this monograph to the first ten years, the 
real commonwealth—California—fails to 
appear. So, interesting as that decade 
was, and eventful and shaping as those 
years were, the reader of this volume 
will not obtain even the genesis of this 
State among its sister Statee of the Un- 
ion. At the same time, supposing the 
limitation of period to be necessary and 
wise, we think Mr. Royce has given uz, in 
the main, a just view of what was going 
forward in this region, and of the men 
who were more or less unconsciously be- 
ginning the State that now is. Certainly, 
there is no lack of spirit and pungency in 
the narrative and in the author’s charac- 
terizations. He has avoided the Califor- 
nia tendency to present things as big as 
they will bear. He is severe on the con- 
‘duct of some notable characters besides 
Fremont. He has the ethical idea of the 
State or the social order, and represents 
it as not looking upon social sins and po- 
litical laxity with any great allowance. 
We think the average Californian will, 
on the whole, find this study of character 
wholesome, even if he be inclined, some- 
times, to wish that there was not quite 
so much ‘‘hole of the pit’’ in the quarry 
from which the stone of this common- 
wealth was digged. From A. L. Ban- 
croft & Oo. 


‘The Captain of the Janizaries, a 
Story of the Time of Scandirbeg and the 
Fall of Constantinople,’’ is an historical 
novel by James M. Ludlow. It requires 
a great deal of study to put oneself back 
into the various society and movement of 
an age so remote in time and conditions 
as that of Mahomet II. Dr. Lud- 
low has evidently given the study re- 
quired. It requires a higher element 
than mere careful investigation; for the 
writer must live in the past, as if he 
knew for the time only that. The author 
of this volume bas no little of this higher 
element. His figures stand out - on: his 
page distinctly, and the scenery in 
which they move has the air of reality. 
It is not a dull book; indeed, one is 
transported from one vivid scene to anoth- 
er so often and so suddenly that we can- 
not help the feeling that events are more 
due to our novelist than to the forces 
which belong to the age he de- 
acribes. It would require an intimate 
knowledge of that time to judge whether 
this story reproduces the past without 
tripping. But it certainly reproduces 
the general story of Scandirbeg, and his 
valiant sevice for Albania, in a way to 
interest the reader. To most readers, 
that story will be novel, and, as the 
eyes of many are turned often to query 
what is to become next in that region of 
the world, we should judge that this 
book would attract its merited share of 
attention. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, are the publishers, and the book 
is for sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


We have received through Curtis, 
Cunningham & Welch of this city, a 
copy of ‘‘Barnes’ Complete Geography,” 
by James Monteith. It is so beautiful 
in its completeness of plan and workman- 
ship as to make one wish to be a child 
again, that he might learn over the les- 
sons about the earth he lives on. It 
would take much space to indicate the 
points of speciai superiority over any ge- 
ography we have seen. What strikes 
attention at once is the delicacy of line 
and coloring and printing in the maps, 
and the charm of the pictorial delinea- 
tions. A closer look shows that it is not 
charm alone which the eye gets, but 
more precise as well as vivid ideas of the 
face of nature, and of the wonders that 
grow and have been built upon it. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York, the pub- 
lishers, may well take pride in so fine a 
product. They may advertise it boldly 
without being likely to create extrava- 
gant expectations. 


How Tuey Learnep Housework. By 
Christina Goodwin. Boston: D. Lath- 
rop & Co. Price 75 cents. 

This book is intended for girls from 
fourteen to sixteen. Under the guise of 
a story it gives information relative to 
that part of housekeeping in which young 
people are capable of taking a hand— 
sweeping, dusting, bed-making, sewing, 
plain cooking, with experiments in pre- 
serve- and jelly-making. Four young 


girls form themselves into a club, and, 
under the direction of the mother of one 
of the members, enter upon the work 
with as much interest and enthusiasm as 


if it were a tennis or croquet club. 
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OX YGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth 

nua an res pages our 

Plates. Address 


We refer by permission to a few of our patrons: 


rostration, etc. Send stam 


R. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, (Clark and 
[Washington Sts.,CHI@AGO, ILE. 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, = Chicago. 
F.H. Tubbs, Esq., Manager W. U. Tel.Co., hicago. 
Cen. C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. B. Carse, = Chicago- 

O.W. Nixon, M. D., Mrs. Netta C. Rood, Chicagd. 
Henry R. Stiles, M. D., NewYork. 


N. B.--Our Oxygen is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
or Hurope by Express, Easy, plain, complete dtrections 


with each treatment. 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


THE...... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


good lather. 3. They last well. 
most delicate skin, but‘leave it soft and natural. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fine 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. Th 
4.T hey are richly perfumed. 


. They yield a 
5. They do not injure the 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


videos FOR YOUR...... 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Franeisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For VACATION TIME AT THE MOUNTAINS, THE 
SEASIDE, OR IN THE SOCIAL Ditson & 
Co’s Music Books ARE AN UNFAILING SOURCE 
OF ENTERTAINMENT. - 

Vocal. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and new. $2.00 
COLLEGE SONGS (With new popular 


songs), 50 cts. 
Wen SONGS (Grand Army and Patriotic), 
cts. 
CH OIC VOCAL DUETS. $1 .00 
AMERICAN BALLAD COLL’N. 50 cts. 


The last is a large sheet music size book, and 
all contain just the songs that make the time 
pass merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides and 
excursions. 


For Piano. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Moderately difficult 
and very tasteful Piano Pieces. $1.00 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more 
delightfully fresb and facinating than— 
Tue Letrers or Mozart. (two vols. each $1.25) 
~~ OF MENDELSSOBN, (two vols. each 
1.50) 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS, $1.50 
BEETHOVEN’s BioGRAPHICAL ROMANCE, $1.50 
Mozart’s Romantic $1.50 
THE SOPRANO, a Musical Novel, $1.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen aa tly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D«signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8S. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Cuayr Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to. the 
most ornamental. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
A. HAMMOND, 


er” No. 4 Sixth Street. 
Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


hine Habit Cured in 10 


Mo 
0 to 20 Days._ No Pay until Cured, 
J. L, STEPHENS, 


D., Lebanon, Ohia. 
WANTED—LADY Active and intelligent, to re- 

presentin her own ocality aD 
eld firm. References required. Permanent position 


end good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St., N.Y. 


A competent steward furnished to set ' 


RUBBER 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN Ae and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine - §an FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES | 


03" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, | 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 6i! and 613 Front Street. 


Factory at THE Porrero. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
4839 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FrRawNOISOO. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
ae PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


W. W. CHASE & Co. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANOISOO, 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANcIsco, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Juty 7, 1886. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


Toistleton has issued the second 
ber of the Loyal Citizen. 

There is some talk of Canadian inde- 
pendence in the Dominion. 

The number of lives lost by fires in 
the United States in the last three years 
has averaged 440. 

On the 1st of July Edward S. Holden 
was inaugurated President of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The Prohibitioniets polled a strong 
vote in Oregon. In some counties they 
elected their Legislative ticket. 


It is expected that Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland will begin the work of editing 
Literary Life in a few weeks. 

Work has been suspended at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for want of funds. 
Nearly 1,000 men are out of employment. 


The Californian plums and apricots re- 
ceived lately in Chicago have been in 
good condition; but the peaches are in 
bad order. 


The people of NovaScotia, by an over- 
whelming majority recently declared their 
wish for the repeal of the act of union 
with the Dominion of Canada. 


In Boston, the great building used by 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company for 
car-shops was burned entirely on June 
24th. Six persons lost their lives in this 


great fire. 

Michigan, now the ninth of our States 
in point of population, celebrated June 
15th as the semi-centennial anniversary of 
its admission into the Union as a soyer- 
eign State. 

Rev. Mr. Dike, in his paper at the 
Church Congress at Cleveland, stated 
that nearly 74 per cent. of all the people 
in this country live in towns of less than 
4,000 inhabitants. 


The first local Sunday trains on Massa- 
chusetts railroads were run to accommo- 
date people who had moved into the coun- 

and wished to continue to attend 
church in Boston. | 


Two Boston firms have been held for 
trial on complaint of the State Board of 
Health for adulterating molasses with the 
salt of tin, a dangerous poison extensively 
used for that purpose. 


It is proposed to introduce the new in- 
dustry of the raising of sponges on the 
Connecticut shore ot Long Island Sound, 
where there are reefs of submerged rocks 
favorable for their growth. 


It was lately stated in Congress that 
the ravages of the rice-birds caused a loss 
equal to $7 per acre of all our rice crop, 
and that those of the sparrows were much 
woree, amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars year. 


Since 1874 over 23,000 saving banks 
have been opened in the schools of France, 
in which the children have deposited near- 
ly $2,500,000. Birmingham, Eng., 
which in 1876 had two school penny 
banks, bad 86 last year, in which $15,000 
was deposited. 


- Mr. George L. Oliver, a retired iron 
merchant of Philadelphia, has left an es- 
tate of from $500,000 to $700,000, 
which, after the death of a daughter, is 
to constitute the ‘‘Oliver Fund” for pro- 
viding comfortable homes for indigent 
and infirm old merchants of that city. 


A scientific expedition of students from 
Princeton College, with Prof. Scott, is to 
spend the summer vacation in making a 
geological survey of the Uintah mount- 
ains in Western Utah and Wyoming, and 
also to collect fossils and petrifactions for 
the college museum. 


The Egyptian Minister of Public Works 
has decided to restore the recently discov- 
ered Lake Moeris, and, by connecting it 
with the Nile by a canal, as the patriarch 
Joseph is said to have done, to make it 
a reservoir for its surplus water, and so 
prevent danger of its excessive inunda- 
tions. 


Hon. L. P. Morton, our late Minister 
to France, offers, if an equal amount is 
raised, to give $10,000 towards the en- 
dowment of a professorship of modern 
languages in Middlebury College in mem- 
ory of his father and his uncle, the la- 
mented missionary to Palestine, whose 
name he bears. 


Dr. H. F. Wayland, editor of the Na- 
tional Baptist, was recently told by 
Matthew Arnold, after his lecture in 
Philadelphia, that only four strangers 
were ever invited by his father, Thomas 
Arnold,to sit on thesixth form at Rugby, 
one of whom was Chevalier Bunsen, and 
another Dr. Francis Wayland of Brown 
University. 

The early home of Martin Luther at 
Mansfeld, in Saxony, to which place his 
parents moved when he was an infant, 
has been restored to the condition in 
which it was at that time, four centuries 
ago. It had become almost dilapitated, 
but will now be occupied by a body of 
deaconesses who will care for the sick 
and poor. 

A Mohammedan professor for 20 years 
at the Daoul-Islam of Mecca, a man of 
wide learning anda rare linguist, who 
accidently came upon a chapter of a vol- 
ume that treated of the Bible, left his 

t and went to India to inquire into the 
truth of Christianity. He has now for 
some months been zealously studying the 
Scriptures, and has accepted the trath of 
Chriet. 

The convicted boycotters on Theiss, 

prieter of a concert garden in New 
Fork, were arraigned in court to-day for 
sentence. Judge Barrett sentenced Paul 
Wietzig and Henry Holdorf to two years 
and ten months at hard labor; Michael 
Strap and Julius Rosenberg to one year and 
six months’ imprisonment; Daniel Dane- 
00 the most violent of any of the 

ycotters, got three years and eight 
months in the State Prison. 


Sunday-School Lesson for July 18th. 
John xi: 1-16, 


BY REY. H. H. WIKOFF. 


At the close of Christ’s address con- 
cerning the good shepherd, the Jews 
sought to take him, ‘‘but he eecaped out 
of their hand, and went away again be- 
yond Jordan into the place |i: 28] where 
Jobn at first baptized, and there he 
abode” (x: 39, 40). While there tidings 
came to him concerning a friend in Ja- 
dea. The occasion of such tidings and 
Christ’s action thereupon are given, in 
part, in the lesson now before us. 

EXPLANATORY. 


Lazarus—Generally believed to be 
different from the beggar mentioned in 
Luke xvi: 20; concerning this man no 
mention previous to this; three times in 
the following chapter—xii: 2, 9, 17. 

Bethany—On the eastern side of the 
Mount of Olives, southeasterly from Je- 
rusalem about two miles; a desirable 
place of refuge and quietness for Jesus 
(Matt. xxi: 17: xxvi: 6). Near this 
place Christ ascended (Luke xxiv: 50, 
51). 

Mary and Martha—Consult Luke x: 
38-42. 

Which anointed—Different from that 
recorded in Luke vii: 36-50; the same 
as that in Matt. xxvi: 6-13; Mark xiv: 
3-9; John xii: 3. 

Whom thou lovesi—Christ loves with 
the love of compassion all men; with 
complacency, the love of delight, those 
who through faith and obedience seek to 
be like him. Thus it would seem he 
loved Lazarus, thus that disciple (John 
xxi: 20). It is interesting to note, also, 
this entreaty of the sisters. Evidently 
they wanted Christ to come, yet they 
knew the danger which threatened him, 
and so they communicated to him the 
condition of affairs merely, leaving it with 
him to decide as to what action to take. 

Not unto death—Though it may re- 
sult in death, as indeed it did, yet its 
purpose was not death, but through the 
resurrection soon to follow the glorifying 
of God (ix: 3), and this would also glori- 
fy the Son of God—i. e., exalt him in 
the estimation of the people. ‘‘It is 
noteworthy that, after this fact, he is no 
more charged with having a demon and 
working miracles by the assistance of 
Beelzebub.” 

Now Jesus loved, etc.—The object in 
stating this fact may have been to ex- 
plain verse 3, or to explain the consoling 
assurance in verse 4, or to prepare the 
way for what is said in verse 6. 

Abode two days—Why Christ thus 
delayed is variously explained. Some 
think to test the faith of Martha and 
Mary; others that Jesus was detained 
by important business (x: 41), and others 
that he delayed in order that God might 
be glorified through the miracle. But 
whatever the reason, it may be well to 
reraind ourselves that we are not to be 
wise above that which is written, and to 
be eatisfied with the simple fact that for 
some good and sufficient reason Jesus 
tarried two days. 

The Jews of late—Jobn x: 31. 

Twelve hours in the day—‘‘In Pales- 
tine, where the days are ot nearly equal 
duration, they are divided the whole 
year through into twelve hours.’’ If 
Christ uttered these words, as has been 
suggested, in the early morning, and if 
by ‘‘the day” we are to understand, aa in 
ix: 4, the time of work, it would seem as 
if Christ meant to intimate that there was 
yet time for him to be active; and if act- 
ive in that time, there would be no stum- 
bling. The latter only results when one 
reverses the true order, walking (work- 
ing) in the night, the time for cessation 
from toil. ‘‘The working time appointed 
me by God has not yet passed away. So 
long as this lasts, no man can prevail 
against me, but when it has expired 1 
shall fall into the hands of my enemies, 
just as he who walks at night stumbles, 
because he is destitute of light.’’ ‘‘He 
who moves within the bounds of duty 
does not stumble, makes no false step, 
for the light of the world—+. e., the will 
of God—enlightens bim; but he who 
walks—i. e., is active—outside the lim- 
its of his vocation, will err in what he 
does, since not the will of God, but his 
own pleasure, is his guide.” 


Sleepeth — Another expression for 
death. See Acts xiii: 36; I Cor. xv: 
20-51; I Thess. iv: 14. Thus intended 
by Christ (xi: 13,14). ‘‘Death, in the 
language of heaven, is the sleep of the 
pious, but the disciples did not so under- 
stand this language. The freedom of the 
divine language is incomparable, but 
men’s dullness oftea degrades Scripture 
to our sadder mode of speaking. Com- 
pare Matt. xvi: 11.’’ 


He shall do well— Will recover (R. V.) 
—i. e., sleep will be a means of restora- 
tion and health. 


Iam glad, etc.—Christ rejoiced that 
now another opportunity was given for 
strengthening their faith in him as the 
Son of God. 

Thomas—One of the twelve (Matt. x: 
3; Mark iii: 18; John xxi: 2). 

Didymus —Twin. ‘Tradition has made 
him a veritable twin, and bestowed the 
name of Lysia on his sister.” 

Die with him—With Christ, not with 
Lazarus. ‘‘It is the language of mingled 
melancholy, resignation and courage, con- 
trolled by love to Christ. It is in full 
accordance with the character of Thontas 
as it appears on other occasions (chapter 
xiv: 5; xx: 5ff). He is ever inclined to 
take the dark view, but deeply attached 
to his Lord, and ready to die with and 
for him. He represents the honest, earn- 
est and noble skeptics, who do not hold 
fast to the invisible as if they saw him; 
who require tangible evidence before they 
believe, but who submit to the evidence 
when presented, and exclaim before the 
risen Saviour, ‘‘My Lord and my God!’’ 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The disciple in trouble naturally 
ap to his Lord. 
. In this appealing true faith leaves 


with the Master the determination of his 


action, resigned to what his wisdom 
deems best. 
_ 8. Human suffering may contribute to 
the glory of God. As with the blindness, 
so now with the sickness. 

4. Christ attached to his own; loved 
Martha and Mary and Lazarus. 

5. Chriet’s consciousness of divine 
power. I go to awake him out of sleep. 

6. How difficult for the human heart 
to understand Christ! 

7. How ready is Christ to explain all 
that is essential to be explained! 

8. How interested is Christ in the 
growing faith of his people! ‘‘l am glad 
or your sakes,” etc. 

9. The attachment of Thomas! 


A Notable Meeting. 


That was certainly a very remarkable 
gathering at the Market-street church, 
in Oakland, on Thursday evening, July 
lst. Few churches are favored with the 
presence at the same time of so many 
foreign missionaries from such widely 
separated fields as assembled on the occa- 
sion referred to. There met there Rev. 
A. A. Sturges and wife, returned mis- 
sionaries from Micronesia; Captain Bray, 
formerly commander of the Morning 
Star, missionary vessel of the A. B. C. 
F. M., and his wife; Dr. E. M. Pease 
and wife, on their return to their station 
in Micronesia, and three ladies (Miss 
Hemingway, Miss Crosby and Miss 
Smith) going out with them for the first 
time; Rev. T. L. Gulick of Las Vegas, 
N. M., formerly missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board at Saragoza, Spain, his sister 
Miss Julia Gulick, from Japan, and his 
niece and Miss Mellen, now a teacher in 
Mills Seminary, and daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Mellen, a missionary of the Board to 
the Zulus in South Africa; Captain 
Swain and his wife, who visited the Mi- 
cronesian Islands before the missionaries, 
and announced to the people their com- 
ing; Mr. L. R. Scudder, under appoint- 
ment as a missionary to India, and his 
brother, Rev. W. W. Scudder, of the 
same famous missionary stock, now pas- 
tor of the church in Alameda. 

Mr. Merriam, Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, presided and made some 
introductory remarks, and then called on 
Rev. Mr. Holbrook, whois at present 
supplying the pulpit, to lead in prayer; 
and, after some singing and speaking by 
a couple of the Sunday-school scholars, 
he invited the missionaries and Captain 
Bray, in succession, to speak, as they 
did, much to the gratification of the au- 
dience. 

Mr. Sturges spoke of the first intro- 
duction of the mission at the islands, and 
introduced his friend Captain Swain and 
wife, now residents of Oakland, the lat- 
ter having been the first white woman 
ever seen by the natives of these islands, 
and who was a great object of curiosity 
to them. Captain Swain told the kin 
that our missionaries were coming, al 
that there might be another kind, also, 
and he could distinguish the right ones 
by their having their wives with them, 
while the others (referring to the Roman 
Catholics) would be single, and wear 
long, black robee. And so, when our 
missionaries arrived, the king scanned 
closely their wives, and finally decided 
that they were the right one:, and wel- 
comed them to the island. 


Captain Bray alluded to the fact as 

quite remarkable that this branch church 
the Market-street) was better known in 

icronesia than any other in the United 
States, and he heard it more spoken of, 
on account of its donations to them and 
its peculiar interest in the mission there. 
He heard the bell ring in the Island of 
Ruk, which was sent by this church. He 
said if the members wished to perpetuate 
their names, they should send out there 
a list of the donors, and the children all 
over the islands would be called after 
them. He spoke of one case where the 
parents of the child called it ‘Mr. Bing- 
ham,” from the first commander of the 
Morning Star. He told another amus- 
ing fact of a boy who had been to the 
school and was given a pair of panta- 
loons, and, on returning home, was ask- 
ed, by his brother, if he thought he, too, 
could get a pair if he went. He was 
told that it was doubtful, and he then 
claimed that the fortunate one should 
share his gift with him. This he did; 
and, cutting them apart, each wore one 
leg of the pantaloons. 

Dr. Pease spoke at some length, and 
said he was carrying back to the islands 
the New Testament complete, translated 
into the native language, and printed by 
the American Bible Society, and also a 
bynm and tune-book. 

Mr. Gulick responded to the question, 
why the missionaries always looked so 
happy, and then spoke of Spain, and re- 
lated the conversion of one who suffered 
severe persecution, but who finally was 
permitted to become a leader of a band of 
fifty other converts. 

Some of the ladies also spoke briefly, 
as did Mr. L. R. Scudder, and this part 
of the programme was closed with prayer 
by Rev. W. W. Scudder. Then fol- 
lowed a season of free social converse, 
with ice cream and cake, furnished by 
the ladies of the church. On Saturday 
following this meeting Dr. Pease and 
hie associates sail for Honolulu, 
whence they are to be taken to their field 
by the Morning Siar. They will not 
soon forget this delightful meeting, as 
they will all be remembered with interest 
by all of us who saw and listened to 
them. 

It is certainly remarkable that this 
comparatively small church in this, at 
present, home missionary State, shonld 
be so prominently and honorably associ- 
ated with the far-off foreign missionary 
field of Micronesia. But it illustrates 
the fact that even the hamblest friend of 
Christ and his cause can make his influ- 
ence felt in our day, even at the ends of 
the earth. Even the widow’s mite can 
be made to tell in the of Christ’s 
kingdom on the other side of the globe, 


throngh the channel — by our t 
Missionary Society. ell did Dr. Soot | 


once say at a foreign missionary meeting 


in London, ‘‘I love these great societies, 
they give us such long arms.’’ 


Oakland. J. C. H. 


The Liquor Trafiic. 


Epirors Paciric: I have been wait- 
ing with all the patience I can command 
for some strong, vigorous article in your 
paper against the liquor traffic. I have 
read page after page of communications 
on the Chinese question, bat only a 
small item comparatively, once in a 
while, on this most momentous question. 
I do not believe the readers of your pa- 
per are nearly as liable to go wrong in 
regard to the Chinese as they are in re- 
gard to the liquor traffic. I have heard 
it stated by all kinds of men—Christians 
and scofftr3, professed prohibitionists 
and those who hate the name of probibi- 
tion—that this is a moral question; that 
we cannot make men good by law; that 
we should confine our efforts in politics to 
electing good men to office. Grant these 
propositions. Where is the place to look 
for moral instruction but in our Christian 
papers? Surely, we do not find it in 
the secular press. I like to read a good 
temperance story, but I would like to 
read, also, the thought of our ministers 
and prominent laymen on this vital ques- 
tion. I would like to ask if there is 
anything that hinders the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom like the saloon? Chris- 
tian people are urged to try all methods, 
except the one effectual one; viz, to 
drive the accursed business out of exist- 
ence; and, if we were as united on that 
issue as the liquor-dealers are to foster 
their trade, we could do it in ten years. 
I assert that any Obristian who favors 
the saloon, either by voting with any 
political party that does not oppose the 
manufacture and eale of alcoholic liquor, 
is ‘equally guilty” with those who 
openly favor it, for they help to put them 
in power. Remember the whole Israel- 
itish people were punished for the sin of 
one man—Achau. I| saw in the New 
York Vowe of June 17th a letter, from 
which I make a few extracts. It comes 
right home to us: — 

** Editor of the ‘Voice’: At 2 o’clock 
this morning, a member of our Congrega- 
tional church, a man of noble character, 
barring his thralldom to whisky, left his 
home and family to start for a prohibition 
State to get away from the temptations 
of the saloons, which so thickly infest the 
high-license State. He prayed over the 
matter, and discussed it with his wife, 
and deliberately came to the conclusion 
that there was no other way of escape 
for himself. * * * Hedid not dare 
to wait till the morning, and then take 
the cars here, as he would, in that case, 
have to pass by the open saloons; and 
so he walked nine miles in the dark of 
night to take a train before the saloons 
should be open. He told his wife that 
the saloons are like the open gate of hell 
to him; and, when he was near them, it 
seemed as if all the hosts of the devil 
were after him, to get him in. 

Signed] S. W. Packarp. 

Park, Il.” 

Does not nearly every subscriber of 
this paper know of some man who, like 
the one mentioned above, has this devil, 
whose name is liquor, in his breast? I 
know several Christians who, if not quite 
so bad, are on the road to ruin. Christ 
said one soul wae of more value than 
the whole world, yet multitudes of Chris- 
tians act as if theysthought the success 
of the political party with which they 
have voted in the past of more value 
than many souls. Cannot we do what 
is right, and leave the result with God? 
The success of the Prohibition Party is 
not the end sought. The party is only 
the means to rid our land of this deadly 
evil. Come, join this party, which is 
composed mostly of Christian men—and 
all of ita leaders are earnest Christians— 
and leave the old parties where all the 
vicious clasees of our citizens are wel- 
comed, and whoee leaders are, except in 
very few instances, not only not Chris- 
tians, but enemies to Christ and their 
country; and, if not liquor-dealers, their 
willing tools. A. T. R. 


A very modest man, who comes to our 
office once a year and pays for THe Pa- 
cific for himself and for several to be 
sent to others, said, when the writer 
thanked him for what he had done, 
‘Bless that he has given us, that 
we may give, and has put it in our 
hearts to give.” 


Cleveland, O., has established a train- 
ing school for boys wishing to learn me- 
chanic trades. As the despotic trades- 
unions will only allow afew American 
boys as apprentices, this system will have 
to be introduced elsewhere if our trades 
are to be supplied with skilled workmen. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SrtveR—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
98c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88% to 4 90. 

COMMERCIAL 


Frovus—Best brands of City Extra, $3.75 
to 425; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 25. 

WueEat—$1 00 to 1 25 per ctl. 

Barier— Feed, 77% to 85c. 

Ferp—Bran, $14.00 @ 14.50; ground- 
barley, $19 50 to 20 50; middlings, $16 to 17. 

PotatTors—50c to $1 00 per cwt. 

Faorr — Lemons, $!@3.00 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 2.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Oranges, Cal., $1 50 to 350; Strawberries, 
$5 00 to 8 00 per chest; Raspberries, $7 00 
to 9 00 per chest; Cherries, $1 to $1 25 
per bax; Apricots, 65c to 75 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; ips, 
75c to $100; Green Peas, $1 to 1 25 per 
sack. 

Haxy—$6.00 to 14.00 for all grades. Straw 
30 to 500 bale. 

Oats-—$1.20 to 1.40. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 17c to 18c. 
Cuzzse—Cal. 6 to 12%c 

Eeoes—17 to 27%c per doz. 

Berer—5* to 6 first quality; 4 to 4c for 


third. 
ing, 5% to €% per B. 
Murtron— Wethers, 4% to 4% ; Ewes, 4 to 4% 
Porx-—Live hogs, 3% to 3% c for grain fed; 


stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6c for 
city, 54%4c for county. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe PaciFic, when sent by mail, 
should be made ih Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THe Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

TE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price 32.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

Bazar...... 4.00 5.50 
Scientific American............. . 3.20 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ...........-. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TsACHERS’ BI- 
BLES. 


SOMETHING TO POINT AT. 


It is something for a community to pos- 
sess a financial institution which can be 
pointed out as having weathered the storm 
which wrecked its weaker brothers, because 
it was founded on a rock. The rockon 
which the old Pacific Bank is founded is 
good management and public confidence. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLgs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 
This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


In the July Century the War papers are 
profusely illustrated, the first of them being 
a conclusion to the Antietam articles of the 
previous number, and, under the title, ‘‘In 
the Wake of Battle,” giving a woman’s rec- 
collections of Confederate hospital work at 
Shepherdstown during Antietam week. 
Three other papers deal anecdotally with the 
capture of New Orleans. Captain Beverly 
Kennon, who commanded the Confederate 
steamer the Governor Moore, gives a thrilling 
description of the fighting and loss of his 
ship; Commander Albert Kautz, then a lieu- 
tenant on the Hartford, describes “Incidents 
of the Occupation of New Orleans,” and Ma- 
rion A. Baker, then the Mayor’s private Sec- 
retary, treats the same subject from a Con- 
federate point of view. General William F. 
Smith writes of ‘‘General George H. Thomas 
at Chattanooga,” in answer to General Grant's 
article in the Century for last November; and 
H. S. Taylor contributes a stirring poem, en- 
titled ‘‘The Man with the Musket.”’ Pres- 
ident Julius H. Seelye and Professor George 
P. Fisher contribute to the discussion on 
‘Christian Union.” 


The July number of St. Nicholas is not 
lacking in patriotism, and opens with an in- 
teresting sketch of ‘‘La Fayette” and his 
two visits to America, which is ina way sup- 
plementary to Horace E. Scudder’s ‘‘George 
Washington.” The leading feature of the 
number, however, is undoubtedly the first in- 
stallment of Rose Lattimer Alling’s short se- 
rial, ‘‘Nan’s Revolt,” a story which,in a 
bright, breezy style, deals with the efforts of 
four society girls to break away from some of 
the unwholesome restraints of convention 
and fashion, and become independent and 
self-supporting. Ripley Hitchcock has a 
timely article on ‘*Fly-fishing for Trout.” 


Since ladies have been accustomed to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured 
with blotches and pimples, or rough or coarse 
skins. Sold by druggists, grocers and fancy 
goods dealers. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and besatifies, 2c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,3e 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Teothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,”’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 


which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with én- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tue Paciric. 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 


should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. We. 


| 


100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt, 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia. 
Rhuematism, Lumbago, Sleeplessness, Asthma. 
Dyspepsia, Deseases of Liver, Kidneys and Diges- 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and al! troubles aris- 
ing from insufficient and impure b!ood. 


WILSONIA INSOLES for curing Cold Feet. Rheu- 


matism in the feet and ankles, Swelling. Prickiirg, 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulaticn. 


NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic 


~ 


Combines 
the best 
parts of the 
best plas- 
ters, with 
the wonder- 
ful restora- 
tive powers 
of magnet- 
ism. res 
Neural g ia, 
Lum ba go, 
Pains in 
Kidneys, 

Chest, Pleu- 
risy, Coughs 
&c. Ask 
Druggists 
or 
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W. A. Tenney, General Agent for the Pa- 
cific Coast Offices at Rio Viste, and 2227 Ando- 
ver Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Local Agents wanted everywhere. 
Pamphlet. 


Where to Buy 


Send for 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $25¢ 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and a]! tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisce 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Ty pe- Writer. 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Ite 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writee: 
‘*‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 


pen.” ADDRESS 
G. . WICESON & CO. 
is" REMOVED to 38 California St., S. F. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and loan Society. 


Go” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society—For the half year 
ending June 30, 1886, the Board of Directors of 
The German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of four ard thirty- 
two one-hundre:hs (4 32-100) per cent. per an- 
num on term deposits, aud three and sixty 
one-hundredths (3 60-1(0) per cent. per an- 


num on ordinary deposits, payable on and af- 
ter the Ist day of July, 1886, By order. 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


MEYERS & CoO. 


STOVES} 
cost.) RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
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